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ABSTRACT 



This study was conducted to study faculty perceptions of the 
influence of groups outside the faculty on the curriculum in higher education 
and to determine whether perceptions of influence are contingent on 
institutional type and selected faculty characteristics. The faculty of two 
master's degree granting liberal arts colleges and two community colleges 
were surveyed (n=489) to determine faculty perceptions of the influence of 
students, college administration, government, the public, employers,, 
licensing agencies, and professional organizations on the curriculum. 
Descriptive statistics were used to examine trends. Regression was used to 
determine if age or number of years in higher education was significant. 
Chi-square was used to determine the contingency of the faculty 
characteristics and institutional types examined. Influence on content and 
courses offered were used as indicators for the larger idea of curriculum. A 
return of 65.6% (n=321) of technically valid responses was adequate for 
statistical analysis. Overall, faculty answered that they have "heavy" to 
"total" influence on courses offered and even more influence on course 
content. Faculty most frequently perceived a "moderate" to "light" amount of 
influence of outside groups on the curriculum as a level that is "about 
right." Chi-square analysis of faculty perceptions of the influence of many 
of the outside groups is contingent on institutional type, academic 
discipline or field, academic rank, and tenure. Overall, faculty perception 
of outside influence is independent of race and gender. Regression showed no 
statistical significance for age or the number of years in higher education. 
There were differences in the faculty perceptions of outside group influence 
that are attributable to institutional type and selected faculty 
characteristics. The idea of faculty autonomy with regard to the curriculum 
is largely supported. Six appendixes contain the questionnaire and supporting 
data tables. (Contains 15 tables and 59 references.) (SLD) 
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Abstract 



Faculty Perceptions of Influence on the Curriculum in Higher Education 

Andrew Joseph Mazzoli 

PURPOSE: To study faculty perceptions of influence of groups outside the faculty on the 
curriculum in higher education and determine if perceptions of influence are contingent 
on institutional type and selected faculty characteristics. METHODOLOGY: The faculty 
(n = 489) of two masters degree granting, liberal arts colleges and two community 
colleges were surveyed, using a questionnaire designed by the author, to determine 
faculty perceptions of the influence of students, college administration, government, the 
public, employers, licensing agencies, and professional organizations on the curriculum. 
Descriptive statistics were used to examine trends. Regression was used to determine if 
age or number of years in higher education were significant. Chi-squared was used to 
determine contingency of the faculty characteristics and institutional types examined. 
Influence on content and courses offered were used as indicators for the larger idea of 
curriculum. RESULTS: A return of 65.6 percent (n = 321) of technically valid responses 
was adequate for statistical analysis. Overall, faculty answered that they have “heavy” to 
“total” influence on courses offered and even more influence on course content. Faculty 
most frequently perceived a “moderate” to “light” amount of influence of outside groups 
on the curriculum as a level that is “about right”. Chi-square analysis of faculty 
perceptions of the influence of many of the outside groups is contingent on institutional 
type, academic discipline or field, academic rank, and tenure. Overall, faculty perception 
of outside influence is independent of race and gender. Regression showed no statistical 
significance for age or the number of years in higher education. CONCLUSIONS: 



Faculty perceive that they have “heavy” to “total” influence on the curriculum. Faculty 
perceive that a “moderate” amount of influence of outside groups is “about right”. More 
than a “moderate” amount of influence is not. There were differences in the faculty 
perceptions of outside group influence that are attributable to institutional type and 
selected faculty characteristics. Despite acknowledged influences and differences, the 
idea of faculty autonomy over the curriculum is largely intact. 
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Chapter 1 

Nature and Significance of the Study 

This chapter provides an introductory overview and discussion of the significance 
of the study. Specific research questions are formulated and definitions of terms and 
concepts given. Delimitations of the study are also described. 

Introduction 

“Curriculum is the battlefield at the heart of the institution”, concluded J.B. Lon 
Hefferlin after an exhaustive study of educational reform (Rudolph, 1990). So 
compelling is this metaphor that the Stanford University press published a book entitled 
“The Battlefield of the Curriculum: Liberal Education and American Expenence . 
Camochan (1993) points out that his work is limited by his experience as scholar at 
Harvard and Stanford, just as Yale’s Jarislov Pelikan has an idea of the university 
bounded by examination of the presidencies of Daniel Coit Gilman of Johns Hopkins, 
Andrew Dickson White of Cornell, and William Harper Rainey of the University of 
Chicago. He also points out that the works are limited by the inclusion of only American 
private universities (Camochan, 1993). Nonetheless, the issues of conflict over the 
curriculum and the influences that have molded the curricula in the respective institutions 
are documented by scores of other works cited throughout the text. As such, his work is 
couched in this broader context through many citations to works outside his experience in 
higher education and support the title that there is conflict over the curriculum and the 



conflict is as contemporary as it is historical. 

The perspective of the author of this work, in comparison to those of Camochan 
and Pelikan, is short, limited to public institutions, and in the professional/technical areas 
of higher education. However, in the two decades of experience in American higher 
education the author has seen conflict over curriculum remain and faculty autonomy over 
curriculum slip away, particularly to accrediting and state policy-making agencies. At the 
same time, colleagues in the liberal arts and sciences are becoming more entrenched in 
protecting the erosion of the general studies curriculum in an educational environment 
that is increasingly professionally and technically oriented. Caught in the middle are 
programs or professional majors that are at once beholden to external constituencies and 
internally bounded by entrenched liberal arts colleagues. The result is the continuing loss 
of faculty autonomy and authority over areas of the curriculum and professional 
competence for which professional/technical faculty are held accountable. 

This brings about the larger question of who really does influence the curriculum 
and to what level do faculty, all faculty, perceive their autonomy in the context of the 
external policy makers and internal struggles. Is this concern about the loss of faculty 
autonomy an isolated perception of the author or do other faculty perceive it as well? 
Could conflict be the result of various perceptions, both inside and outside of academia, 
of faculty influence over the curriculum in the context of the idea of faculty autonomy? 
Given the historical development of the curriculum and the faculty role in its 
development, what is the recent faculty perception of influence on the curriculum in 
higher education? 
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Purpose of the Study 



The purpose of this study is to determine faculty perception of their influence on 
curriculum in higher education and their perception of the relative influence of other 
groups outside the faculty on curriculum in higher education. Faculty perceptions of 
influence on components of the curriculum, specifically courses and course content, will 
be used as indicators, and indicators only, of faculty perceptions of influence on the larger 
idea of curriculum. Examining all of the subtleties that define curriculum in higher 
education in America is beyond the scope of the survey and this study. Findings from 
this study coupled with previous research and historical data should enhance policy 
development with regard to governance over the curriculum. The results of this study will 
add to the body of knowledge concerning faculty governance in higher education in 
matters related to the curriculum. 

.Specifically, this study will reveal faculty perception of its own influence on the 
curriculum and the perceived influence of others. Given a better understanding of these 
perceptions, policymakers in higher education will be better able to address issues of 
faculty governance in curriculum. The result can be less conflict, less time and energy 
spent on the defense of academic “turf,” and more attention paid to pedagogical matters 
of the curriculum. 

The traditional view of the institution of higher education would place faculty in a 
position of primary authority over matters pertaining to the curriculum with others 
outside the faculty having little or no authority. Historically, however, this has never 
been the case in American higher education and it is not true today (Camochan, 1993). 

The influence on curriculum has been, and continues to be, widely distributed. As a 



result of this traditional understanding, or misunderstanding, and the current state of 
affairs, conflict over the curriculum is likely and not uncommon. 

To avoid unnecessary conflict over the curriculum, policies and procedures 
concerning faculty governance may need to be created with the type of institution, 
characteristics of the faculty, and faculty perceptions of influences on curriculum in mind. 
Knowledge of faculty perceptions of outside group influence in various settings will 
enable policy makers to avoid inadvertent transgressions into areas of influence that the 
faculty perceive belong to them. Simply stated, knowing the borders will avoid turf 
battles. 

There are four different scenarios that are possible in the faculty perception of 
influences on the curriculum. The first is that faculty perceive that they exercise heavy or 
total influence on what is taught and that level is right or appropriate. In this scenario a 
heavy or total amount of faculty influence would be perceived as the right level and little 
or no faculty influence would be perceived as low or inappropriate. A heavy or total 
amount of influence from outside groups would be perceived as high or inappropriate and 
little or no influence of outside groups as the right level. The faculty are likely to object 
to policies that would reduce their level of influence or increase the level of outside group 
influence. 

The second scenario is that the faculty perceive that they exercise a heavy or total 
amount of influence on the curriculum and that level is not right or appropriate. The third 
and opposite scenario is that faculty perceive that they exercise little or no influence on 
curriculum and that level is the right level. In these scenarios, heavy or total faculty 
influence would be perceived as high and little or no faculty influence would be 



perceived as right. Likewise, heavy or total influence of groups outside of the faculty 
would be viewed as the right level of influence. Light or no influence by these groups 
would be viewed as low. In these last two scenarios faculty are not likely to object to 
policies that reduce their influence on the curriculum or increase the influence of outside 
groups on the curriculum. 

The fourth scenario is that faculty perceive that they exercise little or no influence 
on the curriculum and that level is not appropriate. Heavy or total influence of outside 
groups would be perceived as high and little or no faculty influence would be perceived 
as “low”. The faculty are likely to object to policies that further reduce their level of 
influence on curriculum or policies that increase the level influence of outside groups. 

The existence of the first scenario is somewhat idealized and is not consistent with 
the historical development of higher education in the United States described in the 
literature. Conflict in this scenario is likely when this idealized faculty perception of their 
own “total” or “heavy” influence is significantly different from existing faculty 
governance. Faculty autonomy over curriculum would be compromised. The second and 
third scenarios are not likely to result in conflict, but are not consistent with the idea of 
faculty autonomy and the need in centuries past to form the universities that would isolate 
the faculty pursuit of knowledge from outside interference. The fourth scenario has 
historically resulted in conflict and is likely to continue to if policy development related 
to curriculum is not consistent with faculty perceptions of heavy or total influence on the 
curriculum as the right level of faculty influence. 

Research Questions 

To investigate faculty perceptions of influence on curriculum, the following 



research questions were addressed: 

1 . How much influence do faculty perceive that they have on the curriculum in 
higher education? 

2. How much influence, if any, do faculty perceive that groups outside of the 
faculty have on the curriculum in higher education? 

3. Is the faculty perception of the level of influence of outside groups independent 
of how much influence outside groups have on the curriculum in higher 
education? 

4. Is faculty perception of the influence of outside groups on the curriculum in 
higher education independent of institutional type? 

5. Is faculty perception of the influence of outside groups on the curriculum in 
higher education independent of selected faculty characteristics? 

Definitions 

For the purposes of this study, definitions of key terms used throughout this work 
are provided to allow for discussion of findings. Curriculum is the formal structural 
arrangements and substance of what is being taught (Toombs & Tierney, 1995). A course 
is the basic building block of a curriculum and fundamental unit of professional practice 
for academics. It can be broken down into modules or units. A course is typically 
assigned a number and is listed in a schedule of classes. Course content is the 
information, ideas, attitudes, and skills that make up a course (Toombs & Tierney, 1995). 

Faculty are those individuals whose primary roles are teaching, research and 
service. They hold an academic appointment at their respective institutions. Liberal arts 
faculty are those individuals who teach courses in areas traditionally understood to be the 
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liberal arts (e.g. mathematics, science, languages, fine arts, etc.). Professional/technical 
faculty are those individuals faculty who teach in disciplines that are intended to prepare 
students for work in a particular vocation, profession, or specialization (e.g. business, 
computer science, education, health, law). 

Autonomy, in the context of this work, is what Altbach (1987) defines as 
professional autonomy, rather than college substantive or procedural autonomy. 
Specifically it is “the extent to which the control over immediate working conditions of 
the faculty member (whether or not some of the conditions also pertain to academic 
freedom issues) has been decentralized to the working professional level” (p. 9). 
Academic freedom, “the freedom of the scholar in his/her teaching and research to pursue 
a scholarly interest in wherever it seems to lead and without fear of termination of 
employment for having offended some political, religious, or social orthodoxy” (p. 9), is 
a closely related, but distinct, concept and is treated as such here. 

The Carnegie Classification is the method developed by the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching used to sort colleges and universities in the United 
States into similar groups. Typology is often substituted for classification (Carnegie 
Commission, 1993). Associate of Arts colleges are institutions that offer associate of 
arts certificate or degree programs and, with few exceptions, offer no baccalaureate 
degrees. Master’s (Comprehensive) Universities and Colleges I are institutions which 
offer a full range of baccalaureate programs and are committed to graduate education 
through the masters degree. They award 40 or more master’s degrees annually in three or 
more disciplines. Master’s (Comprehensive) Universities and Colleges II are institutions 
W hich offer a full range of baccalaureate programs and are committed to graduate 



education through the masters degree. They award 20 or more master’s degrees annually 
in three or more disciplines (The Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, 
1992). 

Delimitations 

In an attempt to broaden faculty representation in the sample, this study focuses 
on institutions that differ substantially in origin, affiliation, sponsorship, geographic 
location, and Carnegie classification. The sample was limited to a survey of the entire 
faculty of two Associate of Arts colleges and one each Masters I and Masters II colleges. 
Since the sample size is small, the number of institutions small, and only two institutional 
types are represented, the ability to generalize may be limited. 
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Chapter 2 



Review of the Literature 

To understand the concept of faculty autonomy over the curriculum, how and 
when it came into being, and to what degree, if ever, it was woven into the fabric of 
higher education, a sense the development of governance and faculty autonomy in 
American higher education is appropriate. This chapter reviews relevant literature on the 
curriculum in higher education in America, the influences that the early European 
universities had on the ideas of governance and autonomy, and literature that addresses 
internal and external sources of influence on the curriculum identified in this study. The 
aim is not to re-write a detailed historical analysis of governance and faculty autonomy in 
the modern university. Libraries and bookstores are graciously endowed with articles, 
texts, and encyclopedias devoted to just that. Instead, emphasis is placed on the ideas and 
issues explored in the study as they appear in the chronology of higher education. 
Significant historical events and trends will be noted in the context of faculty autonomy 
and the influences of internal and external groups on the curriculum in American higher 
education. 

A Matter of Perception 

“Once upon a time, so legend goes, all was harmony in the American curriculum, 
a time of accepted values, practices, texts; it was a golden age. This legend is simply 
Wrong” (Carnochan, 1 993, p. 1). The struggle over the curriculum is a reflection of the 
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larger struggle over what the university represents: the ideal and the practical, the old and 
the new, self-determination or outside influences (Rudolph, 1990). 

Some light may be shed on the reasons for the struggle over the curriculum by 
considering the conflicting issues. The idea that the authority to control the curriculum 
rests with the faculty lies at the very core of governance in higher education (Rudolph, 
1990). In 1966, the American Association of University Professors (1991) stated that the 
faculty has primary responsibility for such fundamental areas as curriculum, subject 
matter and methods of instruction, ...and those aspects of student life that relate to the 
educational process” (p. 161). This idea is so commonly held that it is acknowledged by 
the National Center for Educational Statistics in its prologue to the 1993 report on the 
results of the National Study of Post-Secondary Faculty (Zimbler, 1993, Appendix F, p. 
2 ). 

On the other hand, many argue that a number of processes have led to a de- 
localization” of governance in institutions of higher education (Metzger, 1987, p. 59). 

The university of today exists in a much more complex environment than the universities 
at the time of the 1915 American Association of University Professors (AAUP) definition 
of academic freedom and associated autonomy. At the same time there has been a flow 
of decisional power to constituencies outside of the university due to an increased sense 
of constituency ownership and an increase in the complexity of the university. 

Moreover, the erosion of autonomy has been the result of the faculty as a profession 
being heavily focused on issues of academic freedom to the neglect of the issues related 
to autonomy. Due to the increasing complexities of the university in its societal context, 
faculty and institutions have been so focused on maintaining academic freedom that the 
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insidious loss of autonomy was overlooked until it was substantially lost 
(McConnell, 1987; Metzger, 1987). 

Duryea (1987) places the conversation in context by pointing out there has never 
been a period of complete autonomy or complete accountability at any time in the history 
of the modern university. The nature of the autonomy-accountability dualism has always 
been relative. McConnell (1987) points out that although institutions ought to provide 
the greatest freedom possible, absolute autonomy is impossible. The university has never 
escaped from its social context and, as such, faculty autonomy is, and always has been 
relative. 

The condition of the faculty and its role in governance in curriculum is perhaps 
best summed up in the 1985 report by the Association of American Colleges (AAC) 
entitled “Integrity in the College Curriculum: A Report to the Academic Community”. In 
the report the AAC asserts: 

“Faculty curriculum committees suffer from chronic paralysis. They are 
repositories of great potential power, but they are also pervaded by a great sense 
of helplessness. Specialized accrediting agencies and professional societies, as 
well as the examinations for admissions to post-graduate professional schools, 
hover over the curriculum. State departments of education define the high school 
curriculum and thereby influence what colleges can and cannot do with theirs. In 
the case of public institutions, state governing agencies, as the guardians of the 
educational purse and watchdogs of program duplication, are in a position to 
overrule faculty decisions. Above all the claim to autonomy by departments and 
their power to resist unwanted change and to protect their interests, makes serving 



on a curriculum committee an exercise in frustration and misdirected energy, (p. 
71) 

European Beginnings: Rule by the Learner, the Learned, and the Powers that Be 
American universities, and their curricula, have been influenced by a number of 
phenomena spanning both time and continents. Many of the defining characteristics of 
the American university, including degrees, curricula, faculties, colleges, originated in the 
medieval universities of Europe (Levine, 1978). Characteristic differences in governance 
were evident in the two prototypical medieval universities established at Bologna and 
Paris. These universities founded themselves, rather than being founded, by essentially 
different groups - students in Bologna and professors in Paris (Domonkos, 1 989; Levine, 
1978). As such, governance and autonomy at these universities took very different 
directions. 

It is generally accepted that the university is the crowning glory of medieval 
higher education. These universities came into being as a result of the needs of teachers 
and students for a protective organization, not the need for a place to meet or a reason to 
be. These unions of scholars, from the Latin “universitas”, meaning union or guild, were 
formed to protect the scholars themselves from the abuses of the community in which 
they lived. Another essential function of this organization was to grant a license to teach 
or what we know today as a “degree”. Curricula with formal requirements for the 
granting of the degree soon followed. Legal incorporation, with an organizational 
structure of faculties, as areas of study were then known, that were headed by deans, was 
the next step in the growth of the university (Domonkos, 1989). 

Bologna, established in the eleventh century, was an association of students. The 
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students organized themselves into a guild to protect themselves from the townspeople 
and the professors. The guild established conditions under which the professors would 
teach and elected the chief executive officer of the university, himself a student. Civil 
and canon law was the emphasis in the curriculum although the other faculties: arts, 
medicine, and theology, would eventually be developed. The professors also formed 
their own guild, the college, but it was not as powerful as the student “university” 
(Domonkos, 1989). 

In contrast to the university at Bologna, the University of Paris, the greatest of the 
medieval universities, was founded as a guild of professors to protect themselves and to 
supervise the granting of the teaching license. The academic orientation was toward 
theology and the seven liberal arts, known then to be grammar, logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, 
geometry, astronomy, and music. The student body came to be divided by country of 
origin into Nations within the university (Domonkos, 1989). 

This professor-dominated model was to be the rule for the establishment of other 
universities as the result of the migration of scholars from one area of an increasingly 
urban Europe to another. Oxford rose spontaneously in the twelfth century in the 
professor-dominated Paris model. Scholars who migrated from Oxford established 
Cambridge. The migration of professors from Paris gave rise to the university at Orleans 
just as Padua arose from Bologna. In these universities, governance and faculty autonomy 
favored its founding professors (Domonkos, 1989). 

It is interesting to note that the “degree” structure was established during this 
early period of university development. Unlike the modem university, completing the 
Bachelor of Arts degree, which took four to five years, was not a particularly noteworthy 



academic accomplishment. This was merely the first step on the road to higher learning. 
The degree allowed students to enter into the higher faculties - law, medicine, and 
theology. With another three to four years of study a student could complete the Masters 
level which would allow him to teach. The doctoral degree could take as long as sixteen 
years (Domonkos, 1989). 

Later in the history of European universities, the establishment of universities 
became the purview of the kings and popes. This marks the beginning of government 
influence on higher education and the loss of autonomy that scholars sought with the 
earliest guilds. This also begins the dependence of universities on the sustaining 
resources that the secular and religious leaders provided. This period of growth from the 
Late Medieval period, through the Renaissance, the Reformation, and Age of 
Enlightenment saw universities suffer the triumphs and tragedies associated with each 
period. Shortly after its founding the modem university left its short lived tradition of 
being an isolated community of scholars and becomes, for better or worse, woven into the 
larger fabric of society, never to be isolated again (Domonkos, 1989). 

The American Experience: Government Governing from the Beginning 
In the early years American higher education was influenced by old-world 
classical education, the pragmatism of a nation of immigrants seeking a better life in the 
New World and the need in the colonies to educate the clergy and governing class. The 
ideals and purposes of the individuals or groups that founded institutions played a part as 
well (Rudolph, 1990). The genesis of the American university, then, is not found in the 
banding together of scholars, whether professors or students, as was the case in Europe. 
Instead, they were purposefully founded, local institutions using a model well established 



in the English tradition of the university (Duryea, 1987; Rudolph, 1990). 

From the beginning the primary mission of the colonial college was that of a 
teaching institution which provided instruction in classical knowledge and intellectual 
skills. The American college was such a coveted resource that the relationship between it 
and colonies is described as “intense, bilateral and cooperative” (Robles, 1994; p. 4). 
Even though Protestant churches established colonial colleges, there was no real 
distinction between public and private. They were, in effect, all public colleges (Kerr, 
1994; Levine, 1978). 

Harvard, the first colonial college in America, was founded in 1636. This event 
not only marks the beginning of higher education in the United States, but also sets the 
precedent for local government involvement in the affairs of the college. As evidenced by 
the “Statutes of Harvard, 1646” and “The Harvard Charter, 1650”, the colony in 
Massachusetts was determined to control what was learned and how the college was to be 
governed. Faculty had limited freedom in a very prescriptive curriculum. In short, 
questions of academic and intellectual freedom simply did not arise for the trustees, 
presidents, or faculty (Duryea, 1 987). 

By the beginning of the American revolution, fifteen more colleges were 
established, nine of which are still in existence (Levine, 1978). William and Mary, Yale, 
King’s College, and Dartmouth are notable examples. Until shortly after the American 
revolution, although fractured somewhat by sectarian differences, the curriculum was a 
study ot the classics and the theology of Christendom. Much of the curriculum was 
oiled by the mandates of the church that established the institution and the needs of 
toe colony. The curriculum reflected the institutional purpose and a staunch adherence to 



a hierarchical system of governance, leaving little room for debate. Faculty filled chairs 
suited to the curriculum and did not alter the curriculum to suit themselves (Rudolph; 
1990; Sloan, 1971). 

The absence of specific language in the Constitution of the newly established 
American republic allowed for considerable latitude in the establishment of educational 
institutions. Due to the lack of a coherent federal policy on higher education until after 
World War 11, almost any group or individual could found colleges. After the American 
revolution, the federal' government left the establishment of colleges to the states, in 
effect diminishing its direct control. The transferring of that authority made American 
higher education fundamentally different than its nationally controlled European 
counterparts. Colleges were a decentralized group of institutions that were less restrained 
than the colonial colleges that preceded them. The result was the over-building of 
colleges, a resistance to standardization, and a weakened higher education (Thelin, 1994). 

Despite education being the role of local and state governments, federal 
government involvement in the curriculum has been constant since shortly after the 
American Revolution. With the establishment of the United States Military Academy at 
West Point in 1802, where study centered on the needs of the military and its leaders, the 
federal government took an early, active, and decisive role in furthering its own interests. 
In effect, the federal government established both governance and the curriculum at West 
Point (Rudolph, 1990). 

Federal influence continued with the Morill Act of 1862, which promoted both 
liberal and practical education (Rudolph, 1990; Stark, 1989). Not only did the 
establishment of land grant universities increase federal influence on the curriculum, but 
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it also intensified the split between the liberal arts and the professions. These land-grant 
institutions had the effect of broadening the curriculum to the technical and scientific 
disciplines, with the rise of related professions. By moving away from the classics, they 
put science at the center of the curriculum, around which research was generated with an 
eye toward application. In effect, this federal initiative not only broadened access but 
also established the academic trilogy of instruction, research, and service. Ultimately, 
this act resulted in some of America’s great universities (Gladieux & King, 1989; 
Johnson, 1989). 

The twentieth century brought increased federal involvement into higher 
education. Higher levels of funding were provided for areas of the curriculum that 
furthered the national agenda. The Serviceman’s Readjustment Act of 1944, or the G1 
Bill, brought more vocational training into higher education in a effort to re-tool 
manpower for peacetime use. National defense and the Cold War brought increasing 
emphasis on science to the universities and with it came federal research and scholarship 
dollars (Veysey, 1 977). In more recent years government policies fell out of the changing 
national agenda of an emerging world power, and issues of race, gender, and class 
(Rudolph, 1990). 

The federal government took distinct advantage of the research function shortly 
after its establishment at American universities in the late nineteenth century and has 
been purchasing research and development from colleges and universities since the 
1 880’s. These early investments were in the area of agriculture. With the onset of World 
War [| and t h e launch of Sputnik, federal monies for research increased dramatically. 
"Through the creation of agencies such as National Science Foundation in 1 950, federal 



dollars were funneled into universities for research in the physical sciences, medicine and 
defense. As a result, the emphasis in the curriculum drifted away from the professional 
judgement of the faculty and toward the policies of the federal government (Gladieux and 
King, 1999). 

Outside influence on the curriculum would continue as the federal government 
addressed the issue of access to higher education. The GI bill fundamentally changed 
access to higher education from the elite to the masses and was the first in an on-going 
policy of federal involvement in student aid to education. The act was so successful that it 
was followed by the Higher Education Act of 1965. This act worked to increase access to 
the financially needy and those with newly found civil rights. With these types of federal 
programs came an emphasis in vocational education for retooling those in the military to 
peacetime work in the late 1940’s and 1950’s. Later federal aid to students provided for 
educational opportunities and economic productivity of disadvantaged populations, 
particularly in the last decade (Gladeiux & King, 1999; Rudolph, 1990). 

Despite the historically significant role of state governments in establishing 
colleges and universities, some measure of protection for autonomy was given by the 
United States Supreme Court in the Dartmouth Case of 1 8 1 9. In this case, Dartmouth 
was viewed as a public institution and under the authority and control of the state. 

However, the court ruled that private incorporation carried with it a measure of autonomy 
that was greater for the private college than its state established counterparts. Be that as it 
ma y, even > n constitutionally autonomous institutions, the influence of the state has 
ultimately been tied to the appropriations of the governor and state legislatures 
(McConnell, 1987; Rudolph 1990). The Dartmouth case made clear that colleges would 



take on both a public and private persona which eventually would be predominantly 
private in the eastern colleges (Geiger, 1 999). 

Although federal government influence is undeniable, the Tenth Amendment of 
the Constitution, by reserving powers not delegated to the federal government to the 
states, gives the primary authority for education to the states. Terry Sanford, former 
governor, U.S. senator, and president of Duke University, put the role of the states in 
perspective by pointing out that states provide the largest share of funding for higher 
education with the federal government providing the extras. Historically this has been the 
case and continues today (Gladieux & King, 1999). 

The most far-reaching change in the influence of the state government over the 
last thirty years is the move from individual institutional governance to the establishment 
of large, multiple-institution systems. Here state governments influence curriculum 
through the creation of formal state coordinating boards and governing bodies. These 
government structures influence the curriculum through a number of functions. The 
planning function results in a single document or series of reports that establish goals and 
objectives for the educational institutions. Policy analysis and problem resolution, often 
authorized by the legislature or governor, may determine performance thresholds, transfer 
policies, and articulation. Defining institutional missions determines degrees awarded, 
new degree and program proposals. Academic program review, institutional reports 
linked to funding, and procedures for performance assessment are also among the 
requirements of some state governments (McGuinness, 1999). 

Liberal Education and the Rise of the Professional Curriculum 



What is meant by the “liberal arts” has been debated since first coined by Cicero 



in the first century BC. The term denoted an education of a people who were “free” in 
the Greek societal context of democracy, as well as the liberating ability to reason and to 
speak on any topic. Through the centuries scholars debated, and continue to debate, the 
true meanings, proper approaches, and truest philosophies of the liberal arts. It was 
however, in the sixth century that some understanding came to the debate with the 
codification of a liberal education into the seven classically defined liberal arts: grammar, 
logic, rhetoric, arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy. The American ideas of 
general studies, commonly’ and perhaps somewhat incorrectly called the liberal arts and 
sciences, are grounded in this codification. In any case, the preparation in the liberal arts 
eventually served to prepare the students for advanced studies (Kimball, 1988). 

This liberating bent for approaching knowledge would blend in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries with the humanist model of learning, the medieval knight’s social 
etiquette of courtesy, and Christian ethics. The ideal was to produce the “Christian 
gentleman . The result would be the model for the English university, and subsequently 
used by the founders of Harvard in 1636, and the eight other colleges founded in the 
American colonies (Kimball, 1988). 

With these classical underpinnings, the nine colonial colleges prepared students to 

be the educated clergy, disciplined leaders, and cultured men that the future states would 

require. Despite sectarian differences, these principles would be broadly accepted and 

incorporated in all of these institutions. As such the curricula of these early American 

colleges would be grounded in the classics and the principles of Christendom (Rudolph, 

1990). 

Soon after the colonial period the “Yale Report of 1828” supported the 
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traditionalists effort to maintain the old order and a strict adherence to the classical 
curriculum grounded in the liberal arts. Here the classics and mathematics were touted as 
essential to the preparation of the scholar for educational endeavors. Latin and Greek 
were the core subjects for the freshman and sophomore years and were considered the 
foundations for the study of science. They were also seen as required in preparation for 
the study of law, medicine, ministry, and teaching. The classics were central to the 
curriculum in higher education just as they were to Western culture itself (Rudolph, 1 990* 
Sloan, 1971) 

The report was careful in pointing out that Yale was not a graduate or professional 
school but was a school that prepared the student for farther study. The value of this 
education was affirmed not only in the content of the courses but also in the mental 
discipline that the study of the courses required. That is, disciplined study in significant 
depth required a force of will that was of equal value to the student as the knowledge of 
languages, dead or otherwise. Of note here is despite the core requirement of Latin and 
Greek, Yale was already offering French and Spanish as electives to upperclassmen. 
However, this document reaffirmed the philosophical the foundation for the 

undergraduate curriculum that has persisted throughout the American liberal arts tradition 
(Rudolph, 1990; Sloan 1971). 

Thomas Jefferson, the most influential early champion of the university ideal, 
embodied the struggle between the old canon of the curriculum and the new thinkers of 
the age. Although the basic assumptions of the Yale report were embraced by the major 
reformers of the time, including Jefferson, many were caught up in the movement toward 
toe ideas of the Age of Enlightenment. Although he saw Latin as the basis for the study 
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of all sciences, he did away with the teaching of Latin and Greek as a requirement while 
he was at William and Mary. Eventually he founded the University of Virginia based on 
an advanced system of electives. At the same time he believed that Latin should be 
required at every university, but assumed that the classics would be thoroughly taught at 
the lower grammar schools. This struggle between the classics and the liberal arts would 
continue at various colleges throughout the pre-Civil War period (Sloan, 1971). 

The curriculum in higher education during the period after the American Civil 
War was dominated by a utilitarian point of view and led to increasing accessibility to 
higher education, increasing breadth of the curriculum, and further growth toward the 
contemporary needs of the nation. Ezra Cornell’s university, where any student would 
have the opportunity to study anything, was a clear departure from the old canon. The 
experiment at Cornell, established in 1865, would be a place where practical and liberal 
learning would be united, all courses of study would be equal, and there would be no 
second-class students. Cornell embraced the opportunities that government support of 
educational expansion provided and became a pacesetter for this new style of university. 
Desp.te the success of finding twenty three professors, accepting four hundred students, 
and having the luxury of rejecting fifty, Cornell was seen as Lucifer incarnate by the well 
established institutions of the time (Rudolph, 1990; Veysey, 1973). 

Eventually, the influence of the German model began to be felt. Inherent in this 
model was a fundamental idea upon which the principles of academic freedom were built: 
lehrfreiheit. Lehrfreiheit refers to the absence of administrative influence that allows 
freedom of inquiry and the freedom to teach within the walls of the university. This idea 
P la ced the faculty at the center of the university (Barnett, 1992). With its emphasis on 
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post-graduate specialization and research, the American research university and its 
curriculum would become fundamentally different than the institutions grounded in the 
traditional liberal arts. This difference would become the signature of the Johns Hopkins 
University at Baltimore and marked the beginning of the American research university. 
Clark University in 1889, Stanford in 1891, and the University of Chicago in 1892 would 
soon follow the establishment of Johns Hopkins University (Rudolph, 1990). 

In the modem research university the scientific ethos prevailed with a resulting 
explosion in new knowledge. This knowledge found its way into the curriculum as a 
natural consequence of the researcher sharing new knowledge in the course of teaching. 
This also led to specialization in the various areas of study, which would have to displace 
portions of the old canon. At the same time areas of mathematics, English grammar, and 
geography would be pushed back into secondary schools by those colleges that would 
raise their standards for admission (Rudolph, 1990; Veysey, 1973). 

By 1910 this idea of a specialized education led to the formal establishment of the 
academic major. The major-subject has been a sustained feature of the curriculum and 
has been the focal point of much discussion among faculty. With this development came 
the firm establishment of the academic department. As for the curriculum in the various 
majors, a clear trend has been the increasing requirements of the academic major at the 
expense of the liberal arts (Rudolph, 1990). 

Although the professions, primarily theology, law, and medicine, were an integral 
Part of the early colleges, it was not until the latter part of the nineteenth century that the 
ormal education of professionals was raised to the university grade. Areas of 
Professional education expanded to the areas of engineering, business, the applied 
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sciences and teacher education. With these areas of specialization came the requirement 
of an increased depth of study. Decisions on the curriculum became those of keeping the 
liberal arts intact and connected to the professions without diminishing either one 
(Brubaker & Rudy, 1977). 

The final academic break with the traditional canon is manifest in the rise of the 
very specialized, two-year, community-technical college. The community college traces 
its roots back to the junior colleges of the early part of the twentieth century where it 
filled the niche of providing mass college education (Levine, 1989). It was the GI Bill, 
however, that brought the two-year college into the position that it holds in American 
higher education today. The primary functions of these colleges were career and 
compensatory education. These colleges respond to the needs of the businesses and 
industries in their area and as such are locally funded and controlled (Cohen & Brower, 
1989). 

Institutions of higher education are accountable to the public that they serve. As 
such, they are bound to answer to the people who support them. Colleges play an 
increasingly heavy role in the cultural, social and economic future of the citizens that they 
serve. The public now expects more programs and services that meet its interests or 
needs. This is particularly true of community colleges. The cost of building this 
relationship with the public, however, has been the gradual erosion of faculty autonomy 
(McConnell, 1987). 

The Elective Curriculum and the Beginning of Student Influence 
The idea of the elective curriculum is consistent with lemfreiheit, the second idea 
°f academic freedom, and is the beginning of student influence on the curriculum. This 
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idea refers to the absence of administrative influence over what a student will learn and 
places the student at the center of learning (Barnett, 1992). The elective idea can be 
traced back to Harvard; it winds through the University of Virginia, and is the hallmark of 
Cornell. Eliot, a president of Harvard University, who championed the idea of the 
elective curriculum into the late nineteenth century, shared this idea. The elective 
curriculum shifted a significant amount of the control of the curriculum into the hands of 
the student by allowing them to vote with their feet (Rudolph, 1990). The influence of 
students on what courses are taught is illustrated by Stark, Lowther, and Hagherty (1986) 

who point out that students have shifted from the liberal arts to the professional curricula 
and that shift shows no signs of abating. 

In the 1960’s and 1970’s a generation of students questioned the social and 
political mores of the generation before. The civil rights and women’s movements began 
are-thinking of what constitutes knowledge in the curriculum of higher education from 
perspectives other than that of white males. Although an increased awareness of issues of 
race, gender and class may have roots in the sixties, the impact on the curriculum was not 
felt until well into the seventies and eighties (Andersen, 1987; Banks, 1993; Gardner, 

1989). Debates on issues of equality and the cultural context of knowledge prevalent in 
the eighties will continue to influence the curriculum (Eaton, 1991; McIntosh, 1989). 

Such debates have resulted in changes such as the much publicized substitution of a 
course entitled Culture, Ideals and Values” for the single course in western civilization 
required at Stanford (Wilson, 1999). It is in this context that student influence on the 
ontent of the curriculum, which began in the sixties, is manifest. It is out of these 
elements that the students make their mark on the content of the curriculum by 



demanding relevance (Altbach, 1999; Levine, 1978). 

The Rise of the Administration and Faculty Professionalism 
In the early years of the American college, the president often was the only 
member of the college staff and was under the strict control of the lay board of directors. 
Despite his lack of influence, he was responsible for all of the functions of his college 
including teaching, preaching, fund raising, record keeping and discipline. The 
contemporary college president, although functioning solely as an administrator, is seen 
as a position of considerable uncertainty and little real influence. Given the nature of a 
loosely coupled organization of professionals with considerable talents, a weak 
presidency may have an important organizational function in successful colleges and 
universities. In any case, the office of the president was in the beginning, as it has 
regressed today, one of little real influence on the college (Bimbaum, 1999; Weick, 

1991). 

However, during the period between the American Civil War and World War II, 

particularly in the late nineteenth century, college presidents had a significant influence 

on the nature of their institutions and the curriculum. These “great men” were viewed as 

heads of corporations with considerable authority to build great institutions. White of 

Cornell and Eliot at Harvard made their colleges the models for the elective curriculum. 

Gilman at Johns Hopkins, Harper of Chicago, and Jordan at Stanford all moved their 

institutions toward the research model and the search for new knowledge, with Gilman 

paving the way for the graduate university model (Bimbaum, 1999; Trow, 1991; Veysey, 
1989). 

As a result of the development of the administrative role of the president came the 
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need for expanded administrative staff. This expansion was in part due to the growth of 
the multiversity. With that growth came the responsibility for securing public and private 
funds and for answering to a movement toward ever increasing societal involvement in 
higher education. The implementation of systems of majors, courses, credit, and 
admissions also carried increased administrative burdens (Duryea, 1991; Veysey, 1987) 
The rise of the administrative structure, beyond the positions of the president and 
the bursar, was also due in large part to the needs of the students. By the end of the 
nineteenth century there was an ever-widening gap between the faculty and the students. 
The loss of a personal relationship between students and the faculty at the continually 

growing colleges was becoming the rule rather than the exception. Students began to 

\ 

regard faculty as a “necessary evil”. Faculty viewed students as an ’’unavoidable 
nuisance”. Formality, isolation, a lack of communication, and attacks on faculty, at times 
resulting in death, overshadowed a “thin veneer of politeness” that became the 
atmosphere of the place. This condition plagued institutions the likes of Harvard, Yale, 
Johns Hopkins, and Vassar in ways that were unheard of in the past (Veysey, 1989). 

Efforts were made to address the problem. Some colleges held faculty teas. The 
advisor system was instituted at other colleges. The preceptor system was instituted at 
Princeton. Codes of conduct were put in place in the hope that students would be brought 
in line. Frequent examinations, instead of those given annually or at commencement, 
were used to try to keep students focused on academics. All of these remedies failed 
miserably (Veysey, 1989). 

These conditions of need and failure encouraged the rise of the academic 
^ministration with its president, deans, and department chairs. The term 
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administration” came to be known more as a state of mind, that of management and 
planning, than a position. By 1910, a formal, frequently autocratic bureaucracy had 
arrived at the American college. Despite the various forms and personalities that 
characterized its development a remarkable paradox resulted. Out of the need for a more 
formal governance structure came, at once, more control on the faculty by a pre-eminent 
president and less intrusion through further isolation and an administrative a screen of 
protection. The result was an unintended, yet fairly large, measure of academic 
autonomy (Duryea, 1.991; Veysey, 1989). 

The rise of academic professionalism can be traced back to the earliest days of the 
American colleges and the use of baccalaureate degree graduates as tutors at their 
respective colleges. These were temporary positions as graduates were on their way to 
careers in religion or government. Although there were occasional appointments of 
professors in small numbers, professors did not outnumber tutors until around 1 820. 

With the movement away from the old canon and the development of specialization after 
the American Civil War, faculty began to see themselves as academic professionals. It 
was during this period that academic rank found its earliest beginnings in the distinction 
between “junior faculty” and professors (Finklestein, 1989) 

It was in the last quarter of the nineteenth century and the early years of the 
twentieth century that the idea of professional faculty came to maturity. During this 
Period faculty began to view their instructional positions as careers with some sense of 
permanence. Since they viewed themselves as disciplinary specialists, they published in 
fteir disciplines and participated in professional societies. Finally, they undertook 
activities outside their institutions in consulting, public lecturing, and government 



service. This was the point where the faculty further defined the professional roles of 
teaching, research, and community service (Finkelstein, 1989). This academic 
professionalism coupled with the AAUP statements concerning the role of faculty were 
among the factors that led to the educational reform movements between 1900 and 1930 
that reacted to the threat of overspecialization (Robles, 1998). This rise in the sense of 

identity and stature of professional faculty continued until its peak in the early 1960’s 
(Best, 1989). 

Influences from Private and Voluntary Enterprises 
During the three and one-half centuries of higher education in America, colleges 
and universities have been influenced by public, private, and voluntary enterprises that 
are a part of the larger society. The public enterprise group is comprised of the 
government groups discussed earlier. Voluntary enterprises are independent, non-profit 
organizations that provide for schools, hospitals, libraries and the like. The private 
enterprise sector is made up of the profit seeking businesses and commercial enterprises 
that provide the funding for the first two. Together they form the umbrella under which 
external groups, associations, and agencies stand. These groups include athletic 
conferences to alumni associations and employer associations to unions. College 
corporate boards also belong in this group (Harcleroad, 1 999). 

Private foundations have been in the United States since Benjamin Franklin 
established the American Philosophical Society in 1743. In the late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth centuries the Carnegie and Rockefeller foundations were established and set 
toe pattern for the Ford, Kellogg, Johnson foundations that followed. These foundations 
influenced the curriculum by providing grants of national or international, but carefully 
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targeted, areas of interest. By providing significant financial support in areas that they 
choose, private foundations entice supposedly autonomous colleges to pursue areas that 
they may not otherwise. Although the effect on autonomy is voluntary, it is clear that 
these foundations have had and will continue to have an effect on higher education 
(Harcleroad, 1999). 

Most academic fields have set up their own voluntary groups or associations. 
Education, engineering, and allied health are good examples with engineering and allied 
health having dozens of sub-groups. These types of groups directly influence institutions 
by their detailed criteria for membership that often specify allocation of resources 
(faculty, classrooms, laboratories) as well as academic requirements for membership 
(Harcleroad, 1999; Stark, 1986). 

Voluntary accrediting agencies barely existed a century ago. By the end of the 
nineteenth century.four of the six regional associations began establishing voluntary 
accrediting agencies in response to the turbulence that typified the period from 1870 to 
1910. Five factors led to the organizing of voluntary accrediting agencies. Those were 
the breakdown of the fixed curriculum and increasing electives, the legitimizing of new 
fields (i.e. psychology, education, American literature), an increase in the types of 
institutions, the overlapping of secondary and post-secondary education, and the lack of 
admission and degree standards. These regional accrediting associations dealt primarily 
with colleges rather than with professional schools or programs. They influenced the 
curriculum by formally establishing criteria and requirements for membership that 
established yardsticks for student achievement and college operations (Harcleroad, 1 999). 

The American Medical Association (AMA), the first of the specialized, discipline- 
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oriented associations, was established in 1847. The Council on Medical Education of the 
AMA began rating medical schools from 1905 to 1907 based on percentages of failures 
on licensure examinations and marked the beginning of discipline oriented approval of 
schools. A more sophisticated, ten-point inspection system was subsequently developed 
and resulted in the merger or closing of sixty-five of the one hundred and sixty schools 
inspected. The AMA experience was emulated quickly and broadly copied. Between 
1914 and 1935, fifteen professional disciplinary and service organizations were 
established in areas from music to business, engineering to law and four medically related 
fields. From 1935 to 1948 six associations in liberal arts and theology and four more 
medically oriented associations were established. This expansion continued through 
1975 with the establishment of twenty-five subspecialties, particularly in allied health. 

This is an example of where intrusion on autonomy is beneficial, particularly in the area 
of benchmarking for assessment of program outcomes in professional programs 
(Cambridge, 1999; Harcleroad, 1999). 

These external associations directly influenced institutions and programs by 
delineating curriculum, degrees offered, faculty, staffing, space, teaching methods and 
loads, and examination performance. Entry into credentialing systems and limiting of 
licenses to professional practice in states are typically based on accreditation. The 
accessibility of federal financial aid also hinges on regional accreditation. As such these 
accrediting agencies represent a major form of private constituency with direct impact on 
higher education. (Harcleroad, 1999). 

Institutionally based associations are voluntary membership organizations, 
typically set up by institutional officials for their own purposes. They provide a vehicle 



for political action when they work together as a united front and are typically based in 
Washington. D.C. The American Council on Education, American Association of 

Colleges and Universities, American Association of Community Colleges, are but a few 
(Harcleroad, 1999 ). 

Regional compacts are nonprofit, private, quasi-govemmental organizations 
voluntarily entered into by academic institutions. These organizations include the 
Southern Regional Educational Board, the Western Interstate Compact for Higher 
Education, the New .England Board for Higher Education, and the Midwestern Higher 
Education Commission. Although these organizations first developed to meet 
educational needs, particularly medical, dental, and veterinary education, across state 
lines, these organizations have influenced institutions through regional conferences on 
critical topics, workshops, seminars, and research and statistical studies. Through shared 
resources, the compacts have improved student access to educational programs while 
decreasing costs to the participating states (Harcleroad, 1999 ). 

Private, voluntary groups generally have a significant impact on the institutions 
that they serve. For the most part, the impact is positive. However, it is clear that these 
groups, and the employers, professional organizations, public special interest groups that 
they represent, have both direct and indirect influence on the curricula of the institutions 
that seek their association. They continue a tradition of direct action of voluntary citizen 

groups that is likely to endure into the foreseeable future (Harcleroad, 1987 ; Stark & 
Lattuca, 1997 ). 

More Recent Issues 

Lazerson (1997) poses the larger question of ownership of institutions of higher 
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education as a prelude to reflections on his 



experience with the increasing role of boards 



of trustees in higher education. As expected, questions of autonomy are raised and 
discussed in view of increasing infringement. This question of owner is at the center of 
the nature of the conflicts over curriculum and contentious ownership. 



Peters (1994) notes that little agreement exists 



among professors, students, public 



officials, the public, or employers on what a student should have learned upon exiting 
college. This agreement, he notes, is foundational to the assessment of students and 
higher education as welh Since there is little agreement, faculty have legitimate reasons 
to resist demands for accountability when there is such broad ownership in the 

curriculum. He also points out that standardized exams farther erode faculty authority 
and morale while narrowing the curriculum. 



Through the control of finances, by enactment of legislation related to higher 
education, and by an ever-increastng sense of public ownership of the university, federal, 
state, and local governing bodies have developed a larger sense of ownership in colleges 
and universities. Fueled by decreasing funding and increasing distrust of higher education 

8enerai ’ ma " dateS t0 assess ' re P° n - «“* I* accountable for educational outcomes 
continue to put pressure on the curriculum to be more flexible (Gardner, 1977). At the 
same time the trend toward outcome based accreditation and the tying of financial aid 
dollars to accreditation increases encroachment of others into the affairs of the faculty. 

It is clear that external agencies will continue to become more involved in the 
governance over what the student will be taught. Debates over the loss of a common 
understanding of what constitutes foundattonal knowledge and a contextual curriculum 
sponsive to the need for diversity and inclusivity, leaves the university divided and 



under fire. The perception of the declining value of the bachelor’s degree invites external 
interference and internal debate. The inability of the faculty to identify and establish 
coherence and integrity in the college curriculum is said to reflect the disarray, confusion, 
conflict, and lack of purpose throughout the institutions themselves (Bloom, 1987; 
Kimball, 1988). The apparent historical and recent misunderstandings, or perhaps 
various uninformed understandings, of where governance over the curriculum lies 
continues. As a result, individual scholars, and institutions as a whole, have historically 
found themselves embroiled in conflicts over ideas at the very heart of the university 
(Harvard, 1992; Searle, 1990). 

Wilson (1999) discusses the various influences on the curriculum in light of the 
current and future culture wars played out on college campuses. His conclusions are as 
follows: 

College curriculum in the social sciences is no longer a matter of internal debate 
and expertise but is, instead, manifestly political. The expert status of faculty has 
been undermined by attacks on them as ideologues, imposing their political ideas 
on students. At Stanford, Yale, Georgetown, and in smaller fights across the 
country, the curriculum has become an object of public debate. Although the 
arguments have sometimes been far from enlightening, they do show that the 
curriculum can no longer be hidden in the ivory tower. For better or worse, 
curricular matters will not be determined in faculty meetings; a wide range of 

actors, from trustees to alumni donors to university presidents to the media, will 
have their say in the matter (p. 444). 

n keeping with the history of higher education, the conclusions of the scholars of the 
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day, and .he predictions for .he future of higher education in America, influence over the 
curriculum in higher education has been, and is likely to rematn, broadly distributed. 



Chapter 3 
Methodology 

This chapter describes the methodology used in the study. The sample of 
institutions and faculty is described followed by a description of the survey instrument 
The section concludes with a description of the analysis in terms of the data. 

Sample 



The faculty of four colleges were surveyed using a questionnaire („ = 489). The 
two state colleges surveyed fit in the 1994 Carnegie Associate of Arts College 
classification. One private college surveyed fit in the Master's (Comprehensive) 
Universities and Colleges I classification. One private college surveyed ft in the Masters 
(Comprehensive) Universities and Colleges II classification. Two of the colleges, one 
each state technical and private liberal arts, were located in close proximity to one another 
in a northern, rntd-wes, state. The two remaining colleges were located in close 
proximity to one another in a coastal, southeastern state. Both of the Associate of Arts 



colleges included were heavily involved in technical education. 



and were part of state- 



supported, public college systems. Both of the 



master’s degrees granting institutions 



were private, religiously affiliated, liberal arts colleges that were founded 



as women’s 



colleges. One 



remains primarily a college for women while the other is a co-educational 



Jnstitution. 



The Survey Instrument 



A survey instrument in the form of a questionnaire was refined from one used in a 
smaller pilot study conducted by the author. The pilot questionnaire was constructed 
ustng items patterned after the National Survey of Post-secondary Faculty and items .ha, 
reflected the experience of the author in the area of post-secondary, professional cutricula 
in various academic settings. The items that address the perceptions of faculty influence 
on courses offered and course content were patterned after those found on the National 
Survey of Post-secondary Faculty (Zimbler, 1993; Appendix I, p. 5). The items that 
addressed the influence of outside groups were refined from a previous pilot study 

conducted by the author. They were designed address the questions of the study in view 
of the literature in the field. 

The pilot survey was used once and in only two institutions not included in the 
study. The alternatives in the items were changed from percentages in the pilot 
questionnaire to the more general responses in the final questionnaire. Demographic 
questions included on the final questionnaire were not in the pilot questionnaire. 

Although refined and reviewed by the author and the dissertation committee, the refined 
questionnaire (Appendix A) was used without benefit of a subsequent pilot study. As 
such, the author recognizes the need to view the results in light of the challenge to 

validity that results from the lack of a pilot study with the final vetsion of the 
questionnaire. 

The refined questionnaire was used to investigate faculty perceptions of how 
m ®h influence outside groups have on courses and course content. The instrument also 
the faculty ,o judge the level of influence of these groups on courses offered and on 



course content. Faculty in the Department of Educational Leadership and the School of 

Public Health a, the Universtty of South Carolina Columbia reviewed the questionnaire 
for content validity. 



Likert scales were used on questions one through eight of the instrument. 
Responses were then encoded into the database by assigning numbers to each response in 
each item. The number one was assigned to the lowest amount of influence (“none”), the 
lowest level ot influence (“very low”), and the lowest level of satisfaction (“very 
dissatisfied”). The number five was assigned to the highest amount of influence ("total”) 
and the highest level of influence (“very high”). The number four was assigned to the 
highest level of satisfaction (“very satisfied") since there were only four alternatives in 



the scale. 

Questions one, three, five and seven asked faculty to indicate the amount of 
influence that either they or other groups have on courses offered by their department or 
course content. Specifically, faculty were asked “How much influence do...” they or 
other groups ...have on decisions about what courses will be offered by your 
department.” Faculty were asked to circle one response from the altemattves “none” 



light”, “moderate”, “heavy”, and “total”. None of the 



questions asked for an argument, 



justification, or evidence to support their selection. The 



answers, then, are the faculty 



perception of the amount of influence. 

Questions two and four asked the faculty to judge the level of influence of outside 
groups based on the amount of influence selected on the previous question. Spectfically, 
"'ey were asked “Given your response to...” the previous question “...how would you 
deSCr 'be the level of influence of each group?” They were asked to circle one response 



from the alternatives “verv liW’ “i„ » « , 

=ry low , low , about right”, “high-, and “very high, Again . 

the answers are perceptions, not necessarily fact. 

Questtons six and eight ask about the levels of satisfaction with the authority tha, 

tons about . . . courses taught or content and methods. They were asked to 

circle one response from the alternatives “very satisfied" “s„ m r a 

y usried , somewhat dissatisfied”, 

“somewhat satisfied”, and “very satisfied”. 

" CmS ™ ne thr0Ugh ,WdVC - ““ demographic items, were encoded ustng 

thirteen dtrough fifteen retired that the respondents write responses. The responses to 

' ,Cm ' " “ ACademiC diSC ' P, ‘" e " - entered into the database verbatim 

Responses to „em 14, “Member ofyears...i„ higher education,, were entered into the 
databaseas written, with ha, fyears rounded up to thenex, who, e number. Oataentryfor 
rtem ,5. which asked “How old are you*” was treated in the same manner as „em ,4. 

page of each questionnaire served as the cover letter. Instructions and an 

agreement to keep individual responses confidential were included. Each questionnaire 

was numbered to identify the respondent so non-respondents could be re-surveyed A „ 

-d, vidua, a, each institution distributed and collected the guestionnaires. Non- 

pondents were resurveyed once after the first distribution. A | th „u g h the respondents 

w«e mstmcted to circle their responses to each guestion, items which the responses 

w=re clearly underlined, checked or crossed instead of circled were included in the da, a 
set. 



Questionnaires were distributed in the summer and fall of 1997. The 

questionnaires were numbered to protect the identity of the respondent as much as 

possible and still allow for a follow-up survey if necessary. The faculty were given two 

weeks to respond. If the questionnaire was not returned in two weeks, another copy was 
sent to non-respondents. 



Analysi s in Terms of the Data 

SPSS version 8.0 for Windows was used for the statistical analysis. First, the data 
were analyzed to see how much influence the faculty perceived they exercise on the 
curriculum (Research Question 1). The data were then analyzed determine faculty 
perception of the influence that students, college administration, the government, the 
public, employers of graduates, licensing agencies, and professional organizations 

exercise on cumculum (Research Question 2). Descriptive statistics and frequencies 
were used to address these questions. 



Chi-square technique was used to test for independence in the remaining 
questions except for age and years in higher education where regression was used. Data 
were examined to see if faculty perception of how much influence other groups exercise 
on cumculum was independent of the perceived level of influence that 
have on curriculum (Research Question 3). Next, the data 
Perception of the level of influence of outside 



outside groups 
were examined to see if faculty 



groups on the curriculum was independent 
of institutional type (Research Question 4). Finally, the data 



were examined to see if' 



faculty perception of influence on the curriculum was independent of faculty 
characteristics (Research Question 5). 



Chapter 4 
Results 



The purpose of chapter 4 is to describe and discuss the results of the study. It is 
organized by first describing the overall results of the study. Then discussion of the 
statistical analysis for each research question is provided. The chapter concludes with a 

more detailed discussion of the patterns of response that emerge from a close examination 
of the contingency tables. 

As a rule, patterns of response will be described by mentioning the category with 
the highest percent response first, followed by the next most frequent response. When 
there is a mix of high frequency categories among faculty groups or characteristics that 
establish a pattern then the response categories will be noted in no particular order. A 
range will be used where percent responses are fairly close. Notably high values within a 
range of responses or among categories will be mentioned as the need for emphasis 
arises. The purpose here is not to give a detailed analysis of each and every percent seen 
in the contingency tables. The purpose is to describe the nature of the faculty perceptions 
of influence when chi-square indicates independence or contingency. 

Examination of Appendix E, Table A, is an example of how the data are 
•nterpreted. The public, two-year community college faculty perceived public influence 
^ light , to none , the highest percent to the next highest percent. Masters-degree 
iberal arts and sciences college faculty perceived public influence as “none” to “light” 
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highest percent to next htghest percent. Faculty perception public and government 
influence is “none" or “light”, where the highest percentages are mixed between the two 
categories. Where percent responses are similar, and where there is a notably high percent 
among similar percents, a range will be given and the highest percent category or 
categories pointed out. For example, in the same table, public, two-year community 

college faculty perceived student influence from “light” to “heavy”, with “light” the most 
frequent response. 

A note concerning how chi-square is used in this study is appropriate since the 
meaning of significance in chi-square is different in research quest, on three than research 
questions four and five. In research question three, chi-square is used to see if there are 
relationships of the perceptions of the same respondents between different questions. 
Specifically, each respondent is asked to rate the level of influence, items two and four on 
the questionnaire, based on their rating of the amount of influence, items one and three of 
the questionnaire. Chi-square compares questions in research question three. 

Independence or contingency would exist between questions. 

In research questions four and five, chi-square is used to compare answers to the 

same question by faculty with differing characteristics. Faculty were asked to rate the 

influence of outside groups in the same question and selected out of the sample selected 

based on institutional type or characteristic for chi-square analysis. Chi-square compares 

'he responses of faculty with different characteristics to the same question in research 

questions four and five. Independence or contingency would be related to faculty 
characteristics. 
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General Findings 

The questionnaire entitled “Faculty Questionnaire on Influence on the 
Curriculum (Appendix A) was distributed to the faculty of the previously described 
institutions (n = 489). A 69.9 percent response rate resulted from the return of 342 
questionnaires. Due to the number of significantly incomplete questionnaires (n = 21) the 
final response rate was 65.6 percent (n = 321). Of the 321 questionnaires, 39.9 percent (n 
= 128) came from the Master’s (Comprehensive) Universities and Colleges I and II 
classifications, with the remaining 60.1 percent (n = 193) of the surveys coming from the 
two Associate of Arts Colleges. Examination of the responses by region revealed that 
50.5 percent (n = 159) of the responses were from the colleges in the northern, mid-west 
state with 49.5 percent (n = 162) from the coastal, southeastern state. 

Liberal arts and science faculty represented 46.4 percent (n = 149) of the sample 
with the remaining being professional or technical faculty. Females accounted for 60.3 
percent (n = 1 9 1 ) of the sample. The mean age of the faculty was 46.0 years (SD =9.1) 
with a low age of 26 years and the high at 75 years. The mean number of years in higher 
education was 14.0 (SD = 8.9) with a high of 50 years. An overwhelming majority, 91.6 
percent (n = 294), of the faculty were white, non-Hispanic. Tenured faculty represented 
38.9 percent of the faculty. The majority of the faculty, 58.0 percent (n = 1 85) held the 
rank of instructor, with 15.7 percent (n=50) at the rank of assistant professor, 10.0 percent 
(n - 32) at the rank of associate professor, 1 1.0 percent (n = 35) at the rank of professor, 
a nd 5.3 percent (n = 17) unranked. 

Data from the National Center for Educational Statistics (NCES), Digest of 
Education Statistics (U.S. Department of Education, 1 999) are used here to compare the 



study sample to the larger national survey. According to the NCES report 43.6 percent of 
the faculty are from the arts and sciences, 54 percent of the faculty range in age from 40 
to M years, with a midpoint of 47 years, and white, non-Hispanic faculty represented 
87.1 percent of the sample. However, the gender, tenure, and rank characteristics in the 
sample were quite different than the NCES report. Females represented 33.2 percent of 
the faculty and approximately 65 percent were tenured. Only 12.1 percent of the faculty 
held the rank of instructor, while 23.5 percent were assistant professors, 22.7 percent 
were associate professors, and 28.9 were professors. 

The differences can be explained, in part, by noting the differences in the sample. 
The sample for this study did not include research type universities where the 
preponderance of faculty are males with rank and tenure. Community colleges do not 
typically differentiate faculty according to rank nor do they offer tenure-track as a 
condition of employment. The difference in these characteristics would be expected given 
that the majority of the faculty in this sample were from two-year, community colleges. 

The high percentage of females in this sample may be explained by the high number of 
programs in the health care professions where historically there is a preponderance of 
females, particularly in nursing and the health professions in general. 
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^ Hllcul um in higher education? 

Just over percent of the faculty responded “heavy” or “total” to the amount of 

'nfluence they have on courses offered (Table .). The amount of influence on courses 

offered is rated as “heavy” by 50 9 nerrpnf tU r , 

X • percent of the faculty and “total” by another 9.3 

percent. Of the remaining 39.3 percent of the faculty 28 1 n 

faculty, 28.3 percent saw their influence as 

“moderate" with the remaining 12.1 percent, choosing “none" or “light”. 

When divided by institutional type and facuity characteristics, agatn the iarges, 
percentage of the faculty responded “heavy” or “total” Whe 

y or total . When considering institutional 

type, 56.2 percent of public, two-year college and a 

y college and 66.6 percent of the private, masters 

degree coiiege facuity answered “to, a,- or “heavy”. Professional/, echnica, (PT) and 
'■beta, arts and sconce (LAS, facuities perceived “heavy” or “to, a,” influence at 62, 

percent and 60.6 percent respectively. Tenured faculty and non-, enured answered 68.8 

percent and 54.4 percent respectively. Both females 55 2 

y re males, 55.2 percent, and males, 70.0 

percent, perceived “heaw” nr “tntoi" • n 

heavy or total , nfluence over courses offered as did minorities 

percent, and white, „on-H,spanic faculty, 59.4 percent. 

Faculty perception of the amount of , nfluence on content and methods is similar 

10 ,ha ' f0U " d °" C0UfSeS *** bU ' With m ° re “ he ^” and “total” responses. Again, the 
majority of the faculty perceived .ha, they heavily or totally influence content and 

-hods (Table 2,. The amount of influence on course content and methods is rated as 
heaVy ” by 63 ' 9 PCrCem ° f ,hC 6cul ' y T by another ,6.5 percent. Only ,5 6 

Percent of the 

faculty saw their influence as “moderate” with th* • ■ , 

moderate w„h the remaimng 3.4 percent, choosing 
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Table I 



Offered by In,,,,. 



Faculty Characteristirs 



Type and 



N 



None 



All Faculty 


320 


3.4 


8.7 


Moderate 

28.3 


Heavy 

50.9 


Total 

9.3 








Institutional 


Im. 






Two-year, 


194 


3.6 


10.8 


29.4 






public 






47.4 


8.8 


Masters, 

private 


126 


0.8 


5.6 


27.0 


56.3 


10.3 








Faculty 


Characteristic 






Professional/ 

Technical 


170 


2.9 


7.6 


28.2 


50.0 


11.2 


Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 


149 


2.0 


9.4 


28.9 


52.3 


7.4 


Tenured 

Non-tenured 


125 

193 


2.4 

2.6 


4.0 
1 1.9 


24.8 

31.1 


59.2 

45.1 


9.6 

9.3 


Minority 


126 


0.0 


7.7 

8.9 


23.1 

29.9 






White, non 
Hispanic 


190 


2.7 


65.4 

49.5 


3.8 

9.9 


Female 

_Male 

Mnfp D All ; 


190 

125 


3.2 

1.6 


12.1 

2.4 


29.5 

27.0 


44.7 
61 1 


10.5 

n n 


ZIT ge JS ,eSS than 100 1 

- I indicates missing data. 6 
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Table 2 



— Response for Faculty In flu ence on Course Coment by Institutional 
Faculty Characteristirs 



Type and 



N 



None 



All Faculty 


320 


0.3 


3.1 


Moderate 

15.6 


Heavy 

63.9 


Total 

16.5 








Institutional 


Type 






Two-year, 

public 


193 


0.5 


4.1 


21.2 


58.3 


12.4 


Masters, 

private 


126 


0.0 


1.6 


7.9 


67.5 


23.0 









Faculty 


Characteristic 






Professional/ 

Technical 


170 


0.0 


2.4 


13.5 


68.8 


15.3 


Liberal Arts 
and Sciences 


148 


0.3 


4.1 


18.9 


58.1 


18.2 


Tenured 

Non-tenured 


125 

192 


0.0 

0.3 


0.8 

4.7 


10.4 

19.3 


67.2 

58.6 


21.6 

13.5 


Minority 
White, non- 
Hi spanic 


26 

292 


0.3 

0.0 


3.1 

3.8 


15.4 

23.1 


63.7 

65.4 


17.5 

7.7 


Female 

Male 

Mnto D 


190 

125 


0.3 

0.0 


4.2 

0.8 


16.3 

16.0 


65.3 

62.4 


13.7 


P erc entage totals less than 100 are due to 
n < 321 indicates missing data. 


missing data. 
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“none” or “light”. 

This shift toward “heavy” and “total” influence is repeated when examining 
institutional type and faculty character, sties. When considering institutional type, 70.7 
percent of public, two-year college and 90.5 percent of the private, masters degree college 
faculty answered “total' or “heavy”. Professional/, echn, ca, faculty (PT, and liberal arrs 
and science (LAS) faculty perceived “heavy” or “total” influence a, 84. 1 percent and 76.3 
percent respectively. Tenured faculty and non-tenured answered 88.8 percent and 72.1 
P nt respectively. Seventy nine percent of the females surveyed and, 83.2 percent of 

•he males, perceived “heavy” or “total” influence over courses offered as did minorities, 
81.2 percent, and non-minorities, 73.1 percent. 

Due to the number of categories, the responses by the academic rank characteristic 
are shown separately in Tables 3 and 4. The ttends shown in the previous faculty 
characteristics persist for the academic rank characteristic for courses offered as weU as 
course content. Instructors responded “heavy” or “total” a, 53.5 percent, assistant 
professors a, 62.0 percent, associate professors a, 75.0 percent, and professors a, 80.0 
percent for courses offered (Table 3). There was, as expected from the trends seen on 
Previous characteristics, an increase the perception of “heavy” or “total" mfluence for 
course content and methods. Instructors responded “heavy" or “total” at 74.4 percent, 
ass, s, an, professors a, 90.0 percent, associate professors a, 87.5 percent, and professors a, 

**.8 percent (Table 4). I, should be noted here that 5.2 percent of the faculty responded 

“•her” to the question on academic rank. These respondents hold ranks such as clinical 
•instructors or adjunct instructors. 
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Table 3 



See 

Rank 



Instructor 

Assistant 

Professor 




Associate 

professor 


32 


0.0 


3.1 


Professor 


35 


2.9 


0.0 


Others 


17 


0.0 


5.9 



21.9 



62.5 



12.5 



17.1 


60.0 


20.0 


35.3 


35.3 


23.5 
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Table 4 



PgggntResponse for Perceived Amount of Faculty 



Academic Rank . 



in fluence on Course Cornet h,. 




Total 



Instructor 


184 


0.5 


4.9 


20.1 


63.0 


11.4 


Assistant 

Professor 


50 


0.0 


0.0 


10.0 


78.0 


12.0 


Associate 

professor 


32 * 


0.0 


10.0 


9.4 


62.5 


25.0 


Professor 


35 


0.0 


0.0 


5.7 


57.1 


37.1 


Others 


17 


0.0 


0.0 


23.5 


52.9 


23.5 
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tha, ggg. 

in higher educadon? 

Facu., y perception of the influence tha, groups outside ofthe ftcufty have ^ 
curricuium is varied bu, tends toward moderation. With respect to courses offered by the 
department (Tabie 5), the buih ofthe faculty response was wideiy spread from "light” , 0 
“heavy” in their perception of student, co.iege administration, empioyer, and professiona, 
organization influence. The majority of facuity, 66.7 percent, responded “light” 

“none” to the influence tha, the public has on the courses offered with 56.7 percent 
responding “light” to “none” for government influence. The influence oflicensing 

agencies was mixed with 22.7 percent responding "none" and 56. , percent responding 
“heavy” to “moderate” The hiphpqt “truoi” 

he highest total response, although relatively small a, 7.2 

percent, was to licensing agencies. 

Faculty perception ofthe .mount of influence that outside groups exercise on 
course content (Table 6, showed most of the faculty response varied widely from "light” 

•o “heavy” for the puhiic, government groups, and licensing agencies. a response 
similar to courses offered, 68.8 percent ofthe faculty responded "none” , 0 "iigh,” f or 
government influence, and 74.8 percent responded “light” to "none” for public influence. 
Licensing agency response was again m.xed from "heavy” , 0 "moderate”, a, 54.9 percent, 
on one end ofthe scale and “none” to “light” on the other end. Students were perceived 
as havmg “moderate” "light” i„fl„e nce with 77.6 percent ofthe responses. The college 
administration response centered on "light” to "moderate” at 70.4 percent. Employer and 
Professional organization influence was widely spread between “none” and “heavy” 
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Table 5 



£55aajgaB£ ^- Fllc,ll| y Outside Group Mug 

Courses Offered 



- Gr0U P ° None Ti^T 



Moderate Heavy Total 



Students 


318 


15.6 


College 

Administration 


320 


6.9 


Local, state, or 
Federal govt. 


319 * 


27.4 


Public 


316 


31.5 


Employers 


321 


14.0 


Licensing 

Agencies 


319 


22.7 


Professional 

Organizations 


320 


19.9 



Note. Row percentage totals less than 
— < 32 1 indicates missing data. 



30.5 


29.0 


24.0 


0.9 


32.4 


32.7 


24.6 


3.1 


29.3 


22.7 


17.4 


2.5 


35.2 


22.4 


8.7 


0.6 


24.3 


34.0 


24.3 


3.4 


13.4 


20.9 


35.2 


7.2 


25.2 


28.7 


23.7 


2.2 



are due to missing data. 
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Table 6 



— Resp0nse for Facull r Peree P' i" n of Amount ofQm^de 0^ 
Course Content. 



Influence on 



Group 



Students 


318 


10.6 


Lignt 

31.7 


Moderate 

40.5 


Heavy 

9.7 


Total 

1.2 


College 

Administration 


321 


18.7 


45.8 


24.6 


9.3 


1.6 


Local, state, or 
Federal govt. 


319 


30.8 


38.0 


19.9 


11.5 


0.0 


Public 


321 


34.3 


40.5 


19.6 


5.0 


0.6 


Employers 


321 


15.6 


24.0 


34.0 


22.1 


4.4 


Licensing 

Agencies 


321 


24.6 


16.2 


21.5 


33.4 


5.3 


Professional 

Organizations 


320 


20.2 


21.5 


32.1 


24.0 


1.9 



^ percent W'als less than 1 00 are due to missing datF 
n < J21 indicates missing data. 6 
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arouns 

Curriculum 

education? 

" em ' WaS W " h ,tem 2 " «“*— (« Appendix A) t0 measure 

faculty perception of the amount influence outside gr0 „ ps have on courscJ ^ 

contpared to the leve, of influence. The ch, -square statistic was used to determine if 
faculty perception of the atnoun, of influence outside g roups have on courses offered was 
independent of faculty perception of the level of influence. The results of chi-square 
analysts was si g „iflcan, for all g roups (p < .05) and so the nu.l hypo, heats of 

independence of responses between paired questtons was be reacted in favor of the 
alternative hypothesis of co„,i„ g e„ey. Th a, „ , he responses [Q , he ^ ^ ^ 

no. independent bu, the response to one ,.em is so m ehow related to the response to dte 

B, Table A) were also vety high and significant for a„ groups (p < .05). A summa^ of 

ch, -square analyses for the pa, red itetns on the faculty perception of the amount of 
influence on courses offered is shown in Table 7, 

Lem 3 was paired with itetn 4 to detemune if the faculty perception of how ntuch 
- die antoun, of influence, was independent of the level of influence outside groups have 
on course content. Chi-square analysis was used to determine if amount of influence 
outside groups have on course content is independent of the perceived level of influence. 

chi square analysis was significant for all groups (p < .05) and so the null 
hypothesis of independence of responses between paired questions was .ejected in favor 
'he alternative hypothesis. That is, the responses to the paired questions are no, 
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Table 7 



SHgmary of Chi-square for Faculty Pereg tions „f the Amount of 
Ou tside Group Intluence by Level o f Influence on C^ToikTed 



Group 



Students 


321 


L 

249.8* 


ar 

16 


College administration 


319 


271.4* 


16 


Government 


315 


329.1* 


16 


Public 


315 


287.8* 


16 


Employers 


320 


278.3* 


16 


Licensing agencies 


319 


349.3* 


16 


Professional organizations 320 

— ot — !L < 321 indicate missina data 


319.5* 


16 



*£<.05. **p<.0l. 



independent bu, the response to one item is somehow related to the response the other 

" em ' Aga '"’ the con ' elation coefficients (Appendix B, Table B) were also high and 
significant for all groups (p < .05). A summa^ of chi-square for faculty perceptions of 
the level of influence on course content are shown in Table 8. 

In view of the very high correlation coefficients and extremely high chi-square 
values for all of the comparisons, caution should be used in placing a great deal of 
confidence in the alternative hypothesis of contingency. Specifically, there may be an 
underlying reason for the high correlation coefficients that is grounded in potentially 
Hawed items that are not seen as distinctly different by the faculty. Although faculty 
could be responding that “none” in the amount of influence truly is a level that is 
perce, ved to be "very low”, perhaps lower than it should be, there is the possibility that 
they are seeing the questions as two versions of the same question. Specifically, “how 
much influence” in items 1 and 3 of the quest, onnaire may be seen as the same as “the 
level of influence” in items 2 and 4. In this case, the log, cal response to a paired question 
when the response to the first question was “none” would be “vety low”. 

The same suspicion is raised for faculty responding “total” in the amount of 
influence and perceiving the level as “voy high”. Although they could be perceiving that 
a "total” or “heavy” amount of influence is perceived be a, a “vety high” level, perhaps 
htgher than i, should be, they may also be seeing the paired items as two versions of the 

same question. Again, the logical response to a paired question when the response to the 
brst question was “total” would be “very high”. 

Ihe faculty may not be seeing differences in the paired items either due to 
similarities in the stems of the items or similarities in the alternatives. In either of the 
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Table 8 



% nmary of Chi-square for F aculty Perceptions of the Amount o f 
Infl uence of Outside Groups by Level of Influence on Course Patent 



Group 



Students 

College administration 

Government 

Public 

Employers 

Licensing agencies 

Professional organizations 



N 



318 

321 

318 

319 
321 
321 
319 



323 . 3 * 

356 . 1 * 

235 . 6 * 

345 . 6 * 

478 . 8 * 

451 . 8 * 

423.4 



df 



Note^rj - 0 in the “total” response on the questionnaire for this 
n_ < 421 indicate missing data. 

*£ < . 05 . 



16 

16 

12 a 

16 

16 

16 

16 



group 
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cases cited, if the items were seen as iwo versions of ihe same quesiion then ihe answers 

would tend cluster abou, ihe diagonals of .he contingency iables and correlation 

coefficients would be significant, in this case, significant correlation would no, 

necessarily result from relationships in faculty judgements abou, influence. Instead, the 

strong correlation would be created by logical response due similarities in the paired 
questions. 

S.nce the chi-square statistic compares expected frequencies and proportions with 
•hose observed in a contingency table, responses clustered in cells along a diagonal, 
where the responses may be associated by logic alone, would result in unexpectedly high 
numbers in those cells. In this study, these high numbers would be seen along the 
diagonal from the -none" by “very low" cell to the "to, a,” by -very high" cel, (Table 9). 

In the same way, disproportionately low numbers are likely in the extreme cells in the 
opposite diagonal, tha, is from the “none” by “vety high” cell to the “total” by “very low” 
call. Given the potential for a disproportionate distribute of responses along the 
diagonal due to logical association, rather than responses due to faculty perceptions of 
influence, a s.gntficant chi-square would be expected. As such, the results of chi-square 

analysts should be integrated with caution, as i, is possible tha, the results could lead 
incorrect conclusions about contingency. 

The cautious interpretation of the results of chi-square and correlation coefficients 
does no, eliminate the possibility thai the faculty did see the questions and alternatives . 
distinctly different. Although there may be s.milarities in some of the terms in the item 
stems and the alternatives, i, is likely tha, “abou, right” is a distinct enough alternative to 
all ° W ‘ he res P° nd en!s to make a valuejudgement on that particular level of influence. 
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Table 9 
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That is, it seems reasonable to judge that f ac „i u 

J ge mat faculty know at what point “how much” is 

“about right”. 

Although it ,s difflcu,, ,o discern wha, amounts of influence afe „ ^ ^ ^ 

responses from the tables in Appendices C and D show that 5 1 . 5 percent of the faculty 

questionnaire. Of those who responded “about right” 8 1 ft ne , 

ngnt ,81.8 percent answered “moderate” 

‘" 8h '” ” “ n0 " e " fOT the level ° f Outside groups „„ courses offered Of 

■hose who answered “about right” for the ,evel of influence ofou.de groups o„ courses 
content, 89 J percent responded “moderate”, “light” or “none”. 

When the contingency tables are examined more closely there are patterns of 
response that emerge. A fairly consistent pattern of moderation prevailed throughout the 
contingency tables showing amount of influence by levels of influence. The most 
frequent answer to the amount of influence was “light” and “moderate” with a 
corresponding perceived level of influence of “about right”. Specifically, a “moderate” 
eve! of mfluence was most frequently perceived to be “about right” in eight of the 
fourteen tables on faculty perception of the Jevel of influence on courses offered and 

contingency tables for faculty perception of mfluence on courses offered (Appendix C, 

- course content (Appendix D) for each outs.de group also demonstrates this pattern. 

for An °' her C ° nSiSteM finding ' he **■ “ «« Ihe percent response 

°‘ al ’ mn “ enCe ° f ^ * “nsistently low (see Appendix C, Table F>. 
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The higher cumulative (row total) response for “total” is 7.2 percent i„ th e perceptton of 
licensing agency influence on courses offered. The cumulative response (row total) for 
“heavy” is less than 25 percent in all of the tables except for the perception of licensing 
agencies influence on courses offered, 35.4 percent, and course content, 32.4 percent. 
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of outside ffl 

hi gher education independ e nt of institutional type? 

Responses from .he .wo public, community colleges (n - ,94) were compared ,o 
>he responses from ,he .wo priva.e, liberal ans colleges („ - ,27). The chi-square ,es, was 
used ,o de, ermine if .he amoun, of influence on courses offered and course con.en. was 
independen, of ins.im.iona, , y pe (p < ,05). The resuhs (Table ,0) showed .ha, faculty 
perception of ,he amoun, of influence of college adminis, ration, government, the public, 
employers, and professional organ, za, ions on courses offered is no, independen, of 
ins.itu.ional ,ype (p < .05). Faculty perception of, he amoun, of mfluence ,ha, students, 
college administration, government, employers, and professional organizations have on 
course content is no, independen, of institutional type (p < .05). Therefore, faculty 
perception of the amoun, of influence for these groups differs by institutional type. 

Although chi-square analysis indicates when comparisons are similar or different, 
i. does no, show exactly how the comparisons are similar or different. On examination of 
■he contingency tables for each of the institutional types, patterns emerge in the percent 
response for each amoun, of influence. general, the faculty perceived tha, outside 
groups have more influence on the courses offered than course content. The tables in 
Append, x E summarize the percent response from the contingency tables. 

There are similarities in the response patterns of the two-year, community college 
(TYCC) faculty and the masters, liberal ans college (MLAC) faculty , 0 the amoun, of 
mfluence of outside groups on courses offered (Appendix E, Table A). Faculty from 



Table 10 



Groan jnflu, 

C°!!!HlOffered and Course Conlem hy Instimtional T„ r . 



vJlUUp 


n 


r 


df ~~ 




Courses Offered 


— 


Students 


321 


2.83 


4 


College administration 


.320 


34.52* 


4 


Government 


319 


18.91* 


4 


Public 




516 


15.07* 


4 


Employers 


321 


12.19* 


4 


Licensing agencies 


319 


5.97 


4 


Professional organizations 


320 

Course Content 


14.72* 


4 


Students 




5 1 0 


10.50* 


4 


College administration 


321 


20.89* 


4 


Government 




oiy 


15.64* 


4 


Public 




321 


9.17 


4 


Employers 


321 


18.66* 


4 


Licensing agencies 


321 


2.75 


4 


Professional organizations 


320 


11.20* 


4 



~2i£: n < 32 1 is due to missing data 
£ < .05. 
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as 



TYCC and MLAC perceive student infllKnce on co _ ^ ^ ^ 

W " h ‘ he b0 ‘ h ,Cndmg “ ,i8hr ' B °' h 8 ™P’ P erceiv c public influence on course 

content (Appendix E, Table B) as “light” to “none” f ■ 

8 ° n0ne L 'ccns,ng agency influence js 

consistently seen as “heavy” to “moderate” ™itu 

moderate , wtth an tncrease in , hc W response for 

courses offered and for course content. 

The differences in perce, ved influence for the renting groups „ confimed 

^ response panels. TYCC facnity perce, ved somewhat iess student influence on 
-rse content than MLAC facuit, influence of coiiege administration was perceivcd . 

h ‘ 10 m ° dera,e ” by MLAC ^ ,0 ..heavy- by TYCC &cuity 

0,1 """ 0ffered A ' ,h0Ueh "" - — ^uence as ,i ghr or w 

or heavy government influence more frequently than MLAC faculty. Both 

P mflUenCe ° n C0UTSeS ° ffered a$ or “none” mos t frequently with 
CC faculty responding "moderate” or “heavy” more frequently. Employer influence 

on courses offered and course content was perceived to be “moderate” to “light” for 

MLAC faculty with the TYCC faculty response shifting toward ..moderate” to -heavy. 

TO nfcta. „ H _ _ 

-h..,- A . „ rvcc _ 

w . ^ 

MLAC responded “moderate” to “heavy”. 
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Re search Question 5: Is faculty prrrop, i on _of , he mnuence of ou ,, lV)t . eroum ^ ^ 
curriculum in higher education independent o f selecled faculty clgracttristics? 

There are similarities and differences in the perception of the influence of various 
groups on courses offered and course content related to faculty characteristics. As in the 
study of institutional type, there were patterns of response that emerged when the 
response percentages were examined. Again, the faculty consistently perceived less 
influence of outside groups on course content than on courses offered. Patterns of percent 
response by faculty characteristic are summarized in the contingency tables in Appendix 



Academic Discipline or Field 

Responses from arts and science or professional/technical faculty were sorted 
according to their answer to questionnaire item 13. Liberal arts and sciences (LAS) 
faculty made up 46.6 percent (n = 149) of the sample. Faculty from 



professional/, eehnieal (PT) fields constituted the remaining 53.4 percent (n = 17„. 

Chi-square analysis was used to determine if the amount of influence on courses 
offered and course content was independent of academic discipline or field (p < ,05). The 
results (Table 1 1 ) showed that faculty perception of the amount of student, employer, 
licensing agency, and professional organization influence on courses offered is not 
independent of discipline or field. Faculty pereeptton of the amount of employer, 
licensing agency, and professional organization influence on course content is not 
independent of academic discipline or field. Differences 
related to academic discipline or field. 



m perception of influence are 



Table 1 1 



Group influence on 

£fflgS ^^andCou g ^ Discin ,. nf 



Courses Offered 



Students 


320 


21.5* 


4 


College administration 


319 


5.6 


4 


Government 

% 


318 


2.3 


4 


Public 


315 


2.6 


4 


Employers 


321 


15.9* 


4 


Licensing agencies 


318 


20.6* 


4 


Professional organizations 


319 


27.9* 


4 




Course Content 






Students 


317 


8.0 


4 


College administration 


321 


6.8 


4 


Government 


318 


8.6 


4 


Public 


321 


8.4 


4 


Employers 


320 


28.9* 


4 


Licensing agencies 


320 


27.1* 


4 


Professional organizations 

Note~TTT r T^rn — 


319 


24.6* 


4 


*^Tq 5 ~ 1 IS due t0 missing data. 
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Although LAS and PT faculty responded similarly for , hree „ f ^ groups ^ 
■he chi-square was no, significant, ,he patterns of response varied from group g r 0up . 
Administrative influence on courses offered (see Appendix F, Table A) was seen as 
“light” ,0 “moderate”. Government and public influence was seen as “none” to “light". 
The faculty perceived “moderate” to “light” influence for student and college 

administration influence on course content (Appendix F, Table B), bu, responded “light” 
or “none” for government and the public influence. 

Differences in percent response patterns were as varied as the groups. LAS 
faculty perceived student influence on courses offered as fairly evenly disputed from 
“hght”. to “heavy” whereas PT faculty tended toward “moderate” to “none”. LAS faculty 
Perceived “moderate” to “light” influence of employers whiie PT faculty shifled toward 

_ heaVy ’ ‘° “ m ° dera,e ’' Almost twice as many of the PT faculty. 54. 1 percent, perceived 
“heavy” or "total” licensing agency influence while a, most twice as many LAS faculty. 

30 4 percent, responded “none”. The c, cares, shift was in the perceived influence of 
professional organizations. Over 57 percent of the LAS faculty responded “none” or 

hght for courses offered, while 61.8 percent of the PT faculty perceived “heavy" , 0 
moderate” influence. 

The LAS faculty responded “moderate” to “none” a, 87.1 percent for employer 
influence on course content where PT faculty saw “moderate” to “heavy” i n fl„ ence « 

67 J PerCem ‘ n 3 Pa ' tem S ' milar 10 courscs offered, almost twice as many of the PT 
faculty, 42. 1 percent, perceived “heavy” licensing agency influence on course content 
while almost twice as many LAS faculty, 32.9 percent, saw no influence. LAS faculty 
ved professional organization influence on course content as “moderate” to “none” 
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whil 



' PT faCU " y PCrCeived “ modera,e ” to “heavy” i„fl U e„ cc . 
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»*? '0 

4 O 



Academic Rank 



The majority of , he faculty, 57.8 percent, he,d the rank of instructor. Ass ,, 

madC “ P ' 5 ' 9 “P* A-iate professors and professors were 

sph. fairly evenly a. ,0.0 percen, and 10.9 percen, respective, y. The remainder, 5.3 
percent, responded “other”. 

Chi-square analysis was used ,o determine if ,he amoun, of influence on courses 
offered and course corrlen, was rndependen, of academic rank (j < .05). The results 
(Table ,2, showed that faculty perception of the amoun, of college administration and 
government influence on courses offered is no, independent of rank. Faculty perception 
of -he amoun, of college administration, government, and employer influence on course 
content is no, independent of academic rank. Differences in faculty perceptions of 
influence, in these cases, are related to academic rank. 

Similarities ,n percent response patterns show “light” or “moderate” influence on 

courses offered (Appendix F, Table C) except for licensing agencies where the shift is 

toward “moderate” to “heavy”, “Ugh,” to “moderate” is the trend for influence on course 

content (Appendix F, Table D). There is a shift toward “light” or no influence for the 

public and a shift toward “moderate” to “heavy” for licensing agency influence on course 
content. 

Differences in percen, response patterns for courses offered are seen in 
administrative influence and government influence. Instructors responded “light” t0 
heavy" for college administration while the remaining ranks tended to respond “light” 0 r 
“moderate”. The majority of the professors, 5 1.4 percent, responded “tight”. |„ s , ruclor 
response ,0 government influence was again broadly spread between “none” and "heavy” 

ERIC 
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Table 12 



of 0uts|de 0|Yi|t p 
by Academic 



on 



VJIUUp 


n 


x 2 


df 




Courses Offered 





Students 


321 


22.7 


16 


College administration 


319 


42.1* 


16 


Government 


318 


36.7* 


16 


Public 


315 


25.6 


16 


Employers 


321 


15.2 


16 


Licensing agencies 


318 


19.7 


16 


Professional organizations 


319 


23.5 


16 




Course Content 






Students 


317 


25.7 


16 


College administration 


321 


42.1* 


16 


Government 


318 


29.9* 


12 


Public 


321 


15.2 


16 


Employers 


320 


26.6* 


16 


Licensing agencies 


320 


24.7 


16 


Professional organizations 


319 


16.6 


16 



^2i£: n < 32 1 is due to missing data. 



g < .05. 
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as was the response from assistant professors. Assistant professors, 75.0 percent, and 

professors, 77.1 percent, tended to respond “light” or “none” for government influence on 
courses offered. 

Similarities in response patterns were seen in student, public, licensing agency, 
and professional organization influence on course content. Student influence was most 
frequently seen as “light” or “moderate”. Public influence was perceived as “none” or 
“light” more than seventy percent of the time for all ranks. Licensing agency influence 
ranges from predominantly “none” for professors to predominantly “heavy” for assistant 
professors, with the remaining ranks widely spread. Faculty responses for professional 
organization influence is broadly spread between “none” and “light” with “moderate” the 
highest percentage of response for all ranks. 

Differences in percent response patterns for course content are seen for college 
administration, government, and employer influence. The instructor's response was 
broadly spread between “none” and “heavy” for college administration and government 
influence with 45.9 responding “moderate”. Assistant professor and associate professor 
response was spread between “none” and “moderate” for college administration and 
government influence with “none” or “light” being the most frequent responses. 

Professors responded "none” to “light” at 80.0 percent and 85.8 percent respectively for 
college administration and government influence on course content. 
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Tenure 



Questionnaire hem , , ashed the respottfents ft, - 3 ,9, about tenure. Abou. a 
•hird of the faculty 3S.9 percent („ - 125, responded "yes" and 23.4 percent ft, . 75) 

responded no . Tenure was not available to 32.7 percent (n = 1 05) of the faculty and 4.4 
percent <n - 14, were no, in tenure trach positions, For analysis „ ^ ^ 

were collapsed into tenured (n = 125, and non-tenured faculty („ =, 94) . 

Chi-square was used to determine if the amount of influence on courses offered 
and course content was independent of tenure ft, < .05,. The results (Table ,3, showed 
•ha. faculty perception of the amount of college administration and 
on courses offered is not independent of tenure. Faculty 



student, college administration, and 



government influence 
perception of the amount of 
government, on course content is not independent of 



tenure. Differences in the faculty perception if influence 



in these cases, is related to 



tenure. 



Similarities in percent response patterns for courses (Appendix F, Table E, 
offered show "light" to "moderate" student influence and "light" to "moderate" public 
influence. Employers have "moderate" to "light" influence. Licensing agencies again 
Show "heavy" to "moderate" influence, as do professional organizations. Of interest is a 
fairly large response in the “none” category for licensing agencies. 

There were similarities in percent response for course content (Appendix F, Table 

F> m0S ' ° f ' ,he « r0 “PS' Faculty perceived “light” to "moderate" public influence. 
Employers have "moderate" to “light” influence. Licensing agencies have "heavy" 
influence on course content. Professional organization influence is split among "light" 
heavy” with "moderate” being the most frequent response. 
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Table 13 



S “ m£S ^^ c™,„ 

by Tenure 



Group 


a 7 


~df 




Courses Offered 




Students 


319 3.38 


4 


College administration 


318 12.52* 


4 


Government 


317 17.77* 


4 


Public . . 




5.90 


4 


Employers 


3 *9 5.41 


4 


Licensing agencies 


3,7 6.94 


4 


Professional organizations 


318 6.24 

Course Content 


4 


Students 




11.83* 


4 


College administration 


319 9.51* 


4 


Government 


319 13.63* 


4 


Public 




Jiy 7.11 


4 


Employers 


319 5.38 


4 


Licensing agencies 


319 4.93 


4 


Professional organizations 

Note n i ^ : — : — 


318 6.88 


4 



£ < -05. 
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generally perce, ved less college administration ^ govemmen , ^ ^ 

offered than non-tenured faculty Ten„r^ e , 

y- ured faculty perceived “light” to “moderate” 

administrative influence while non-tenured saw “ mn H * ,, 

enured saw moderate” to “heavy” influence. 

Tenured faculty response concentrated around “none” to “lieht” • fi 
f . , ° hght lnfluen « compared to a 

fairly broad response from “light” to “heaw” 

S 0 heay y for non-tenured faculty. 

Differences in* percen, response patterns for influence on course content are seen 

■" S ' Udem ’ COl ' ege ad ' mmS ' rali0n ' ‘"«-e. Both tenured and 

.enured faculty Perce, ved “moderate” “light” s ,uden, influence. However, tenured 

acuity response centered on ..moderate., while non-tenured response centered on “light” 

enured faculty perceived ”11*” to „o admin,, rative influence on course content whrle 

non-tenured faculty response tended toward “light” to “mod .. 

i'ght to moderate”. The tenured faculty 

response. 4 



Race 



An overwhelming number of .he faculty sampied, 91.9 percent („ . 2 94) 
responded "white, non-Hispauc", African-American, made up 4.4 percent (n - of 
«0e sampie. The remainder were Native American, 1.6 percent („ = 5) , white-Hispanic, 

13 PerCCn ‘ ^ = 4) ' 3nd AS ' an 0 9 P— • (« " 3). Since there were so few of 

.He facuity from under-represented populations in the sample, the columns were collapsed 

' m0 Wh '' C ’ n ° n - HiSPamC — W -aiysis. Any conc.usions drawn 

from this sample musi be viewed in light of ft. preponderance of white, n on-„ ispanic 
faculty within the sample. 

Chi-square analysis was used to determine if the amount of influence on courses 

offered and course content was independent of race ( E <„05). The results (Table ,4, 

showed that faculty perception of the amount of student, administrative, and public 

influence on courses offered was no, independent of race. Faculty perception of 

influence on course content was independent of race in every group except college 
administration. 

Similarities in perception of influence on courses offered (Appendix F, Table G, 
showed Tight- or no government influence, "moderate" to "heavy" employer influence, 
“heavy" to "moderate" licensing agency influence, and "moderate” to "light" professional 
Organ, zat, on influence. Similarities in course content (Appendix F, Table G) showed 
“moderate” to "light" student influence, "light" to no government influence, "light" t0 n0 

Public influence, "heavy" to "moderate" hcensing agency influence, and "moderate" 
heavy” professional organization influence. 

Again, there is a fairly large “none” response for licensing agencies. 
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Table 14 



Su mmary of Chi-square for Amount of I nfluence on Course. Offend anH rw. 
Content by Race. 



Group 


n 


r 


df 




Courses Offered 




Students 


320 


21.71 * 


4 


College administration 


319 


18.78* 


4 


Government 


318 


9.46* 


4 


Public 


315 


10.53* 


4 


Employers 


320 


2.38 


4 


Licensing agencies 


318 


0.29 


4 


Professional organizations 


319 


6.22 


4 




Course Content 






Students 


317 


6.59 


4 


College administration 


320 


16.21* 


4 


Government 


318 


6.35 


4 


Public 


320 


5.70 


4 


Employers 


320 


3.57 


4 


Licensing agencies 


320 


4.44 


4 


Professional organizations 


3.19 


7.66 


4 


!2[ote. n < 321 is due to missing data. 
E < .05. 
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^similarities we, seen in the facu„ y perception of student, college ^ ^ 
P U b„c influence on courses offered and admmistratton influence „„ course con.en, ' 
Pacu, (y perception of student a„ d puhiic influence on courses offered showed tha, 
minorities perceived -moderate" to “heav y " influence whiie white, „ on .His P anics saw 
moderate" to ‘light" influence. College administration i 
“moderate” to ‘'heavy” for minorities 
Hispanics. 



influence was perceived 
verses “moderate” to “light” for white. 



non- 
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Gender 

The sample was 60.3 percent (n = *91) female an d 39.7 percent (n = (26) ma j e 

" SqU3re “ a ' yS,S ~ ““ d — °«»e„ce on courses offcred 

and course content was independent of gender (g c .05). The results fx a bl e 1 5 ) showed 

faC “ ,ty PerCeP,i °" " o— on i„fl„ ence on 

""" 0ffoed " n °‘ Md “ ° f — perception of licensing agency 

influence on course content is not independent of gender. 

“Moderate” to “light” or no influence was the rule for similarities in percent 

sponse patterns for courses offered and course content. There was a tendency for both 

- es and females to respond “moderate” to student influence on courses offered 

Append, x F, Table I). There was a tendency to perceive professional organization 

influence on course content as "heavy” to “moderate” for both fetnales *td tnales 
(Appendix F, Table J). 

Differences were seen in licensing agency influence and professional „ • 

• p oress ‘onal organization 

influence on courses offerer! Rnth 

groups perceived “heavy” to “moderate" licensing 
""I W " h ftma,eS ,0 ™ d * ~ The jump in the response to 

professional organization influence was sp.it fair.y evenly from “heavy”. , he hlghes , 

Males, on the other hand, perceived “moderate” to “lig h ,” inf]uence 

on courses offered. 
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Table 15 



c„.„ 

by Gender. 



Group 



df 





Courses Offered 




Students 




31 / 


3.99 


4 


College administration 


316 


0.45 


4 


Government 


315 


8.15 


4 


Public 




313 


2.90 


4 


Employers 


317 


2.51 


4 


Licensing agencies 


315 


19.06* 


4 


Professional organizations 


316 

Course Content 


14.34* 


4 


Students 




314 


2.42 


4 


College administration 


317 


1.25 


A 


Government 






6.79 


4 


Public 




317 


5.58 


4 


Employers - , ^ 




j i / 


6.77 


4 


Licensing agencies 


317 


16.6* 


4 


Professional organizations 


317 


2.89 


4 



~~~ 0 < 32 1 is due to missing data. 
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ion 



^nlY ears in Higher Educati 

Items 14 and 15 asked the respondents how 
education and their age. The 

(sd = 8.9 years) with 



many years they had been in higher 
mean number of years in highcr educa , ion was ^ 



a minimum of 1 year and a maximum of 5 



the respondents was 46.0 years fsd - o n -.l 

K ( - ' 9 I) Wl,h a of 26 years and 

75 years. 



1 years - The mean age for 



a maximum of 



egression wasosed to see if , here was a relationship between number of years in 

Regression of number of years higher education on perceived infiuence showed no 
significance for any of the groups studied (p < ,,, with R for a„ groups iess than 0 ,0 

anrZT " “ ° f " 8r ° UPS S ' Ud ' ed - - 

troups (£ < .0 1 , wtth R for all groups, except administration, less than 0 1 0 

- P-^adminismativemfiuenceoncoursest and course content were 0. ,6 

and 12 respectively. 

significant even (hough relationship may exist. On closer examination of 



and years in higher education. Specifically SR o 

PCrCem ° f thC «« 36 55, 

J5 PCr " m betWee " a8 “ ° f 36 " d 45 y “ rS - “ d 25 7 P ercem between 46 and 

sampillT 6 FaCU " y fr0m 26 '° ” yCarS “ f 388 aCC0UMed f ° r ° nly 12 7 PerCem ° f ,hc 

P «■ «* only 13.6 percent from age 56 to 65, and 2.2% from age 65 to 75. Since 
' » <*■* • disproportionately large number of faculty from age 35 to 55 i, would 
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make a linear relationship due to age difficult 



age. 



to see when there is very little difference in 



There is a disproportionate distribution for years in higher education tha, is 
sinniar to the distribution seen ag , The largest majority ^ ^ ^ 

between 6 and 25 years in htgher educatton, with 44., percent a, 6 to ,5 yea. and 26 6 



percent at 16 to 25 years. As for the extremes, there 



or years or less in higher education, 8.7 



are 1 8.4 percent of the faculty with 



percent with 26 to 35 years, and 1.9% with 36 



or 



more years. Again, with the disproportionate distribution a linear 



would be difficult to see. 



relationship due to age 



Summary ofResults 

The overwhelming majority of the faculty perceived that they have -heavy" or 

'O' 31 ’ COn ‘ r01 ° f ^ C ° UrSCS taUgh ' “ d «—• This finding is consistent across 

institutional type and the facuhy characteristics studied. Private college faculty more 

frequently perceived "heavy” or “total” influence than their public college counterparts 
Libera, arts and sciences, tenured, male, and minority faculty perceived "heavy" or 

“.Ota," influence more frequently than profess, onal/techn.cal, non-, enured, female, white 

influence over course content than courses offered. 

Faculty peteeived consistently "moderate” to “fight" influence of outside groups 
on courses offered and course content. Faculty perceived “moderate" to "heavy” 

influence from licensing agencies and professional organizations. This finding persisted 
°r the majority of the faculty characteristics studied. 

The possibility of questionable responses to the paired items on the survey makes 
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ssociation of the amount of influence with discrete levels of influence difficult to 
make. However, i, is reasonably clear that the faculty in gc „era, can judge wha[ |cve|s 
influence are ‘‘about right” and wha, are no,. The c„„,,„ g e„ C y , ables show ^ few 

responses the “heavy- or “total” alternatives tha, are perceived as “about right- The 

,eVd °' PerCeiWd " Pr ° bab,y re, - d * — of perce, ved influence bu, 

carrnot be confidently vtewed as statistically stgnifican, due to the validity problems 

associated with the paired items. The faculty studied in this sample indtcate tha, 

moderate” to “none” are levels of outs, de group influence tha, are “about right, Htgher 
levels of influence are not “about right”. 

Faculty perception of influence on courses offered and course content by 
outside groups ,s clearly no, independent of institutional type f or a ,| of [he groups 

studied, .though they agree on the “heavy” licensing agencies and the “„gh,” 

PUW,C ^ StUdCM thCy “ nd *° a " SWer O" other groups. Public two- 

Kar college faculty perceived a higher level of influence of outside groups more 

frequently than their private, liberal arts countetpam and are more likely . 

c more likely to perceive that 

level as “about right”. 

Faculty perception of influence of outside groups on the cuaiculum is 
independent of the faculty characteristics studied m a„ bu, about a third of the 
comparisons. The faculty generally perceived a “light” amount of public influence 
‘Light” student influence is perceived for course content but not for courses offered. 

substantial agreement in the “moderate” to ’’heavy” amount of perceived 
Passional organization and licensing agency influence. Although faculty saw 
moderate" or “heavy” licensing agency influence most frequently there was a consistent 
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bimodal distribution centering on “none” and “moderate 



or ‘‘heavy”. 

Differences in faculty perceptions of influence on the curriculum are found in 
administration, government, and employers. The professional/, echnica, faculty, minority 
faculty and non-, enured faculty see a heavier amount of employer, government, and 
administrative influence than their tenured, libera] 
majority demographic. There was 



arts and sciences counterparts from the 
an increase in faculty perception of their own influence 
and a decrease in the influence of others as the level of academic rank increased. Faculty 
perception of outside influence on the curriculum 



was not related to age or number of 



years in higher education. 



Chapter 5 



Discussion 



This chapter summarizes the 



findings o t the study are discussed in light 



purpose of the study and the methodology used. The 



of the research questions and the literature. 



The discussion is followed by imnlictm™ r 

y implications for governance over the curriculum. 

recommendations for further research Q j 

juier research, and conclusions. 



Summary 



The 



purpose of this study was to determ, „e faculty perception of their _ 

" ““ °" ^ CUmCU ' Um “ h ' 8her - - influence of other groups, 

uttons from different classif, cations of the Carnegie Typology were used to 

-.uttona, type. Certain faculty character, s„cs were selected out to determ, „e ,f faculty 

Pteeptiomofinfluenea on thecutvicu, urn was rented to any of flte chiles s,„ died 

A questionnaire was distributed to the faculty (n = 489) a t f our diff eren t 

titutions in two geographical regions of the United States to gather d 

. es 10 ® ather data about faculty 

e used to show trends. Chi-square was used to test for independence of 
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influence from institutional type and faculty traits. Contingency tables were examined 
for similarities and differences in patterns of response. 

Discussion 

This study revealed a strong sense of faculty influence over the curriculum in 
higher education. Beyond wha, the emp.rical data suggest about overall trends and 
differences in the characteristic sub-groups is the idea that, despite the reality of 
significant transgressions of outsiders (Duryea, 1987; McConnell, 1987), the faculty 
studied persist in Perce, vmg that they are the keepers of the curriculum in higher 
education. This confirms the first scenario described in Chapter 1 where the faculty 
perception of , heir own influence is “heavy” and where any reduction in their influence 
ould be seen as not right and result in conflict. Faculty who perceive “heavy” or “total” 
authority over wha, they teach may risk conflict with externa, constituencies who believe 
that, or in fact do, have a stake in the what is taught and how it is taught. 

I, appears as though the faculty studied declare that, a, leas, in some sense, they 
perceive the “ivoiy tower” to be intact, despite the historical and contemporary evidence 
,0 the contra^ (Camochan, 1993; Rudolph, 1990). Given ,„a, American institutions of 
higher education are so closely tied to the larger society (McConnell, 1 987), i, is difficult 
to think that the idea of faculty autonomy on the curriculum is still so broadly held and 
deeply entrenched. The author also wonders how so many of the faculty could be so 
detached in a culture of higher education tha, is, and always has been, so profoundly 
beholden to so many constituencies. (Domonkos, 1989; Levine, 1978). 

Particularly striking is the perceived low amount of government influence. The 
federal government has played a role in higher education since early in the nineteenth 
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century ( R udolpll> „ 90 ; Smrk, ,989). Today i, is involved in everything from ^ (q 



accred, tat, on (Rudolph, 1990; Giadeiux and King, 1999). State governments bear the 

bulk of the cos. of higher education and set assessment standards (Gladieux and King, 
1999; McConnell , 1987; McGuinness, 1999). Local governments have significant 



influence, particularly i„ the local community college (Cohen and Brower, 1989; Levine, 
1989). Perhaps, since government tnfluence has always been a part of higher education, 
faculty have become desensitized to its presence and influence. 

On the other hand, the perception of a strong sense of faculty autonomy is a very 
real, quite essential strength of the faculty and the academic institution. Although this 
perceived autonomy can be a source of troublesome conflicts, it is the idea of faculty 
autonomy that allows for consideration of new and different directions for teaching and 
learning that may, and often should, depart from the prescribed canon of the indigenous 
culture, it is this strongly held notion of faculty autonomy, and the resultant freedom to 
•each and freedom to learn, that is characteristic of an institution of higher education 
(Barnett, 1992). It ,s the strength of this perception that ultimately identifies the faculty 
not just as vendors of information, but as a community of scholars. 

The tendency for faculty to perceive that they have less influence over what 

courses are taugh, than content is consistent with the rise of the elective curriculum, the 

increased influence of outside agencies, and issues of race, gender, and class (Aitbach, 

1999; Anderson, 1987; Banks, 1993, Eaton, 1991; Rudolph, 1990). The presentation of 

and material in these courses is still perceived as a matter of faculty judgement. It 

ollows that faculty are likely to tolerate mandates for courses but not as likely to tolerate 
intrusions into the classroom 
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Faculty perception of some amount of influence on the cutriculum from outside 
eroups is to be expected stnce hlgh e r education in America is, and has always been 
closely tied society. Demands for accountabdity in higher education and increasing 
profess, onal specialization due an expanding knowledge base may contribute tha, 

perception as well (Cambridge, 1 999, Harcleroad, 1999; Stark, 1986). 

What is particularly interesting about the faculty perception is that facuity could 
s=e their influence as •■heavy- to "total” while perceiving a “moderate- amount of 
influence from other grbups. One might expect that if faculty raos , f req ue„„y saw ^ 

influence as “heavy” or total, then the corresponding influence for the other groups would 
be a more compiementary “iigh,” or “none. Since this is no, the case then the facuity do 
no, seem to perceive influence on the curricuium as a “zero sum- proposition. 

The acceptance of a “moderate” amount of influence over the curriculum stands to 
reason. A community of scholars, by its very nature, should be open to the ,deas and 
opinions of others, from within or without the institution, whether or not they agree with 
*e,r pom, of view. Afler all, reasonabie peopie can reason together. However, there is a 
pom, beyond which a htgher amount of influence is no, “about right”. Pushing beyond 

,ha ' P ° iM m,md “ - * nv ' tes conflict over the cum, cu, urn. Tins 

dy shows that moderate” to no influence from outside of the faculty is perceived as 
reasonable. 

e faculty from the two types of institutions surveyed view influence from 
outside groups differently for a number of the groups studied is expected and is consistent 
with die decidedly different missions due to institutional type. C ommunity colleges are 
^ des,g„, responsive to the changing educational needs of students entering higher 
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education and * p rofesi „ nal/technkal w„r kfor ce ^ ^ ^ 

serve (Cohen and Brower, 1 989; McConnell, ,987). As such, i, is no, surprising tha, 
faculty shouid perce, ve a significant ,eve, of outside group influence and concotnitan, 
decrease ,n thetr own influence on the cumculum. Given a more community-focussed 

private college counterparts. 

37 contrast, private, iihera, arts institutions answer to their hoards of trustees and 
cany on, a tnore broad, y-hased, genera, is, educationa, tnission (Lazerson, , 997, They 
are no, as account to licensing agencies, professions, organizattons, and other 
communities of interest as their professions, /technics, counterparts within their 
institutions or among their commumty college counters. Since they are no, as 
accountahie to these agencies, they are not IflcCy to perceive the influence of outside 
groups on the cumiculum or even aclcnowiedge the impotence of the influence perceived 

^ — - fences in perceptmns can iead 

to unnecessary conflict over matters nfr,,r , 

umcuJum within institutions and/or between 

institutions, particularly when external gtoups tmpose changes or retirements. 

was considerable agreement for faculty perception of the influence 

e groups on the curriculum, there were differences due to faculty characteristics 
a third of the comparisons. Differences due to academic discipline or field are 
no- surprising and may he a continuation of the historic, struggie between the hhera, arts 
professions (Kimball, ,988; Sloan, 197,; Veysey, ,973). „ may also be related 
>0 .he close „es .ha, professional programs have with the professional organizations tha, 
sponsor accreditation agencies (Harcletoad, 1 999; Starlr, 1 98b> which often mahe 
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recommendations about courses, and licensing agencies, which may dictate course 

content. Likewise, employers are more likely to be tied to the professional/technical 
faculty who educate the graduates that they hire. 

The faculty rank characteristic plays a role in the perception of influence on the 
curriculum in American higher education. That instructors see a heavier amount of 
influence of outside groups is not surprising since they are more likely to be new to 
higher education and not sure about what they should teach or who, if anyone, should tell 
them. However, instructors in the sample are likely to be professional/technical faculty 
found m the community college where outside influence is expected. Therefore, care 
must be taken to keep from concluding that differences in perception may be due entirely 
to rank when academic discipline or institutional type may confound findings. 

The perception of increased faculty influence on the curriculum as rank is higher 
is expected as is the concomitant perception of a decrease in outside influence. With 
increasing experience, academic degrees, and scholarship comes faculty promotion in 
rank and an increase in confidence. Facuity would be expected, as is seen in this study, to 
have more of a sense of their own influence over the curriculum and less interference of 
others as they rise in rank. Likewise, faculty would be expected to perceive the highest 
level of their own influence over curriculum and the lowest level of outside groups, as the 
data suggest, when they reach the rank of professor. They are also likely to be tenured 

which, in this study, is associated with a higher amount of perceived faculty influence and 
a lower amount of outside group influence. 

s interesting to note that there is no apparent difference in perception of 
influence due to gender with the exceptions of the licensing agency and professional 



s “ - — '™<— 

” ' ”» *"■ k *. „ 

might be expected. The different ^ 

P rcep ions in licensing agency and professional 

organization influence may be the result nftu 

y resujl of the preponderance of women in the health 

care professions, where outside influence is a fart n f r ■ 

ce *s a fact of professional life, rather than 

differences in gender alone. 

AS noted earlier, some of the differences found in perceptions of influence ma y he 
due to potentially confounding factors in the sample that the Chi-squared statistic cannot 
take mto account. Specifically, differences due to institutional type may be due to the 
‘arse number of professional and technical faculty in the community colleges tha, are no, 

PrKem m PriVate C0 " e8 “' in perception due to 

discipline may be affected by gender because of the predominantly female caring 

type or discipline because of die preponderance of instructors in the sample that are from ’ 
community colleges which do no, typically offer ^ beyond ^ 

f „ 71,6 b,m ° da ' reSP0 " Se '° ^ agencies is u„i qU e among a„ 

o • e groups and it is interesting to speculate about the cause. This finding may be 

caused by distinct faculty characteristics that are related in some way to licensing 

a g er, cies and wou ,d resu „ in po , ar pojms Qf ^ exam p, e ijbera( _ and 

may PerCe,Ve "° HCenSin8 ^ influence while professional faculty, 
particularly the health sciences, may perceive “heavy'’ influence resulting in . spii , in 

opinion and distribution of response. Perhaps some of the faculty f rom the libem, arts 
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agencies in lieu of accrediting agencies which 



of responses. 



would also cause a split in the distributjon 



This study indicates that faculty perceive th=. u. . 

y P ceive that they have “heavy” to “totaj” 

influence on what courses are taught and even more influence on the content of their 
courses. Thts finding is seen consistently regardless of institutional type or faculty 

•Iran on course con, eh, J ud g ing ftonvIhese jn 

t0rs ' 6cul «y perceive ,ha, they are still, 

by far, the most significant influence on curriculum. It is clear that idea of faculty 
autonomy over ctnrtculum in higher education is largely i„, ac ,. 

A faculty perception of slightly less tnfiuence on wha, courses are taugh, is be 
expected Faculty are likely have a good deal ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

assroom. However, who comes Cass depends on a number of factors including 

. preference, government mandates through academic standees and funding 

licensing or professional orean.^tinn r 

organ, zatton re q u, remen, s for content in the discipline, 

pressure from groups inside or outside of the university. 

The liberal afis and sciences faculty do no, perceive outside influence on the 
curriculum as heavily or as frequently as their colleagues in the professions This 

“ iS ^ - -ica, faculty. ^ ft , 

ten, ts contrary to the htstorically societal context of American higher education 

^is eve, of detachment confirms the suspicions of the author and helps to frame the 

- of the struggles over the curriculum tha, professional and technical p r og raras face 
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now ^ ^ IikeJy t0 fece fa ^ As a th£se prog _ wiij ^ 
caught ,„ the middle of confl.cts ow fte cmjcujum -ue (o pressures ^ wjtho 

way of Che struggle ,„ preserve che .ibera, arts and sciences in che curriculum 

in higher education, there continues to be a strong sense of faculty influence on the 

There are ’ h ° WeVer ' ““ <0 “moderate” i„ flu e„ ce , ha , the jf 

.Snored, wii, he perceived hy the facu„ y as “no, ngh , Egressions ^ ^ 

nes are likely to be perceived as an infringement on faculty autonomy and may 

result in conflict. Although this is a st..H f l 

8 3 StUdy ° f ^ P erce P t *ons of a limited sample from 

only two institutional types, perception is often rea|j(y 

<n genera, facu„ y perceptions of the influence of outside groups on the cnrricuium 
is stmt ar for the majority of characteristics tested. However, there are differences in 
Perceptions of the influence of some of fte outs.de groups that 

faculty characteristics This' ■ are associated w.th certain 

This is part, cu, ariy trce for the profess, onaiftechn.ca, facuhy who 

erce.ve a heav.er mfluence of professiona, organ,., ions, hcensing agencies, and 
employers. 

Education, ieaders and poiicy-mahers can use the findings of this study to 
anticipate faculty responses to increases in influence of groups outside of the faculty 

eye toward avoiding, whenever possible, areas of influence on the curriculum 
~d .0 he the purview of the facuity. Deve, oping academic poiicy w,th the ieve, of 

— ™yresu„,„fewerconfl,ct sover, .he cu.cu,mn ,„ higher educafion 



on 
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and the - 

“"' “~' "-*•• 

sCo, "I W ” erSh ' P ta ^ ““ ,he eStaWiShmCnt ° f ^ «* ~«es of 

pro ared 7' Se 10 ^ ' hlS mind WhCn COnSideri " g ^ ‘ he and be 

T '° addrC “ the C0 " CeraS ° f ,he °™ crs if chalk "8ed With a loss of what they 
W,se administrators would treat any decrease of faculty influence on 

workplace, and prepare accordingly. 

1 ■«--< 

should p d 0U ' n8ht leVe ' 0f ' nflUenCC ,he " adminiStra,0rS - d P»''«rs 

t0 ; ~ C0 " fliC ‘' ™ S ** — - *"* * -ra, wil, tolerate a , ig h„ 

de of the faculty are likely to be accepted if the * 

accepted if the increments of change are in l- • 

„ fM _ a a,.e fec „ ( ^ lltoIerate ePmg 
, hat ^ &CUl,y ^ - —es In the amounts 

for hen PerCe ' Ve ' ^ ^ COraf ° rtab ' e ^ C ° nS,raiMS * hat «— agencies, 

need ^ ^ ^ ^ “ a “ demiC a " d ^ Lib -' ans faculty 

need to be aware of the fact of external ; « 

xtemal influence on professional programs and work 

ERIC 03 i 0 3 
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commitment of the liberal arts faculty to that goal The II 

<■» cole of mediator to see that the « • , ' ~ Sh ° U ' d P ^ 

“ " Pr ° CeSS C ° m,nues whi,e balancing the needs 
varied constituencies in htgher education. 

^g^5HIlgnd at[ons for Further Study 

X- The technical cons, derations are addressed firs,. These are followed by 

recommendations that arise out nf m i 

,se out °r results of the study. 

£££SiB!ag B^giUi^e W the questionnaire 

The items in the questionnaire should be refined to make the stems of the paired 

hems related each other bu, more distinct to the reader As has b „• 

.. . As has been discussed earlier 

diff “ SOme qUeSU0B “ ‘° WhC ‘ her ' he reSP ° ndeWS 10 *• questionnaire could detect the 
*he s^n^ 6 ^t^ 660 ' h ° W muc h ’ ^d “level” in stems of the paired items. Clarification of 

appropriate level” in questions two and four This d • 

f „ ° Ur - Th ' s descriptor for ^ “level” would prompt 

for a more qualitative answer. 

The stems of items two and four could h 

' ur could be preserved and the alternatives changed 

roake the alternatives more distinctive. The alternatives could be changed to reflect a 

replaced P . ' ' ’ hem ' ^ C ™ al 'erna,ive "about right” could remain or be 

by appropnate as either would ask asks for a qualitative judgement. “Too 



high s houId replace the high end of th» 

end of the perception of level of influence and "too l ow ” 

should replace the low end of the Likert scale. Keeping the scale fro 

removing the descriptors for tw0 

b , .. . for (wo and fo“r would allow the respondent to select a level 

„ 6 ^ ' 00 h ' 8h ” M “‘ 00 ' 0W ” ' he middle ,ves, - about right „ or 

djff . " W0U ' d ^ inteeS,in8 “ S “ «" ** a. other intone of 

enng typologles wou)d ^ differen( results ^ ^ ^ ( ^ ^ 

institutions have distinctly different m’ • 

y rrerent missions, particularly with recn^t ♦ 

the institutions in this study „ would b . 

diff y - w ouId he interesting to see if the similarities and 

and e ^ e ” CeS ^° Und ln ^* S ^dy nne repeated across the typologies. Of particular interest 

ir 

ac • 17 tltUt, ° nS ^ "* dlff6rent f ° r ^ type ' ^Perceptions are similar 

However, if perceptions are different th 

different as we„. ^rent, to perhaps Nicies shotdd be 

panic , SlnCC aCCrCd ' ta " 0n ^ Si8nifiCanl pie “ in influence of outside groups, 

leu arly m the professional and technical fields the f 

the faculty perception of these 
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agencies should be talrpn 

e taken into account. This distinction 0n the questionnaire may 

ssibly confirm or refute the causes postulated earlier for (hat distribution by separating 
responses oui of the licensing agency items. 

government 

O complete the picture of perceived faculty influence ^ ^ ^ 

ducation, the groups outside the faculty could K 
oftheth- **y could be surveyed to determine their perceptions 

2 - Spying, heoutsidegroups 

allow for comparison of differences between them and 
Results of ,h am0ng ** faCul, y groups. 

• - organizations, and employers would provide all involved with a be,, 

j. ^ n 3 underetan ding of the perspectives of these groups by the participants in 
^-cation, J 

constructive curricular e 

por • ^ 3 m ° re effeC ‘ iVC Pr0Ce “ for dere '»Ping governance 

P I'Cies, and the possibility of less conflict. 

' Of the institnhnn 

c $eem U$eftl] t0 haVe M instrument fl«rt would help determine a 

J u ' ate>S Sdf ' rePOrted PerCePti ° nS ° f ^ «- they may associate with 

curriculum. If a candidate's perception of how internal and external groups 
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unnecessary conflicnn areas of governanceovcrcun .. culum ^ 

th acu * t J' that is used to have a significant ro,e in determining the cumcujum. In 

‘ “ ^ 3 faCU ' ,y member ““ " ^ *> “e autonomy w ith respect t0 the 
ttiTiculum and significant governance over same is likely to be very frustrated, and less 
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Faculty Questionnaire on Influence on the Curriculum 

NOTE: Questions one and two refer to influence on individual courses . 

I . How much influence do each of the following groups have on decisions about 
what courses will be offered by your department? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER 
FOR EACH ITEM) 



none light moderate heavy 





a. 


students 


i 


2 


3 


4 




b. 


college administration 


i 


2 


3 


4 




c. 


local, state or federal government 


i 


2 


3 


4 




d. 


the public 


i 


2 


3 


4 




e. 


employers of graduates 


i 


2 


3 


4 




f. 


licensing agencies 


i 


2 


3 


4 




it 

o* 


professional organizations 


i 


2 


3 


4 


2. 


Given your response to question number one, 


how would you describe the level 




of influence of each group? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH ITEM) 








very 




about 










low 


low 


right 


high 




a. 


the students 


1 


2 


3 


4 




b. 


college administration 


1 


2 


3 


4 




c. 


local, state, or federal government 


1 


2 


3 


4 




d. 


the public 


1 


2 


3 


4 




e. 


employers of graduates 


1 


, 2 


3 


4 




f. 


licensing agencies 


1 


2 


3 


4 




g- 


professional organizations 


1 


2 


3 


4 



NOTE: Questions three and four refer to influence on content within individual courses. 



3. 



How much influence do each of the following groups have decisions about 
course content in your department? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR EACH 
ITEM) 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 



students 

college administration 

local, state or federal government 

the public 

employers of graduates 
licensing agencies 
professional organizations 



none light moderate heavy 
12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 

12 3 4 



total 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



very 

high 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



total 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 
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G' ven your response to question number three, how would y< nl de.ser ib^ die 

of influence of each group? (CIRCLE ONE NUMBER FOR FACII I UzM) 

very *■"' v ">' 

low low 

the students I 2 

college administration | 2 

local, state, or federal government I 2 

the public I 2 

employers of graduates | 2 

licensing agencies | 2 

professional organizations 1 2 



a. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

f. 



about 

right 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 



high 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 



high 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 

5 



How much influence do you have on course content and methods in the courses you 
teach? (CIRCLE ONE) 



a. none 



b. light 



c. moderate 



d. heavy 



c. total 



6. How satisfied or dissatisfied are you with the authority you have to make 
decisions about content and methods in the courses you teach? (CIRCLE ONE) 

a. very dissatisfied b. somewhat dissatisfied c. somewhat satisfied d. very satisfied 

7. How much influence do you have on what courses you teach? (CIRCLE ONE) 

a. none b. light c. moderate d. heavy e - total 

8. How satisfied or dissatisfied are you with the authority you have to make decisions about 
what courses you teach? (CIRCLE ONE) 

a. very dissatisfied b. somewhat dissatisfied c. somewhat satisfied d. very satisfied 

Please complete the following demographic items. 

9. Race (CIRCLE ONE) 

a. White, non-Hispanic b. White, Hispanic c. African American d. Native American 
e. Asian American 

10. Sex (CIRCLE ONE) a. male b. female 



M. Are you tenured? (CIRCLE ONE) 

a. yes b. no c. tenure is not available d. not in tenure track position 

12. Academic rank? (CIRCLE ONE) 

a. instructor b. assistant professor c. associate professor d. professor 
other (please specify) 

13. Academic discipline or field? (be specific) 

14. Number of years, in teaching or research, in higher education 

15. Age? 
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half, and return by September 1 1 to 



Please fold with this 



side out and return 



to: 
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Correlation Coefficient Tables 



Appendix B 

for Amount of Faculty Influence by Level of Influence 
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Table A 



ci ents for C ourses offered Content 



— — — Amount of Influence 


LCVCi or 

Influence 


^Student 


College 

Admin. 


Govern- 

ment 


Public 


Licensing Profess. 
Emplovers Agencipc firoani? 


Students 


.6656 

.000 


.0641 

.253 


-.0731 

.193 


.2624 

.000 


.1832 

.001 


-.0414 

.461 


-.0204 

.716 


College 

Admin. 


.2441 

.000 


.6848 

.000 


.1697 

.002 


.1328 

.018 


.0706 

.208 


-.0907 

.107 


-.2275 

.000 


Govt. 


-.0159 

.778 


.1541 

.006 


.6720 

.000 


.1322 

.019 


.0881 

.118 


.2359 

.000 


-.0289 

.608 


Public 


.3037 

.000 


-.0273 

.628 


.1065 

.059 


.5740 

.000 


.3717 

.000 


.1218 

.030 


.0715 

.204 


Employer 


.1781 

.001 


-.0100 

.859 


.1193 

.033 


.3424 

.000 


.6873 

.000 


.2106 

.000 


.2430 

.000 


Licensing 

Agencies 


-.1159 

.038 


-.1294 

.021 


.1678 

.003 


.0287 

.611 


.1120 

.045 


.7117 

.000 


.3207 

.000 


Profess. 

Org. 


-.1172 

.036 


-.3015 

.000 


-.071 1 
.205 


-.0247 

.661 


.1820 

.001 


.3448 

.000 


.6927 

onn 


— - , , “? per nu mber in each cell is the correlation coefficient 
the probability. 


The lower number is 
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Table B 



C orrelation Coefficients for Pai red Cjuestions on Course r„n„n, 
Amount of Influence 



Level of 
Influence 



College Govem- 
Student Admin. ment 



Licensing Profess. 
Public Employers Agencies Organiz. 



Students 4a 


.6895 

.000 


.1672 

.003 


-.0544 

.333 


.2277 

.000 


.0906 

.105 


-.0176 

.754 


.05 1 9 
.354 


College 4b 
Admin. 


.2148 

.000 


.6277 

.000 


.2072 

.000 


.1203 

.031 


.0426 

.447 


.0712 

.203 


-.0273 

.626 


Govt. 4c 


-.0195 

.730 


.1261 

.024 


.5529 

.000 


.1864 

.001 


.0532 

.343 


.1966 

.000 


.0317 

.573 


Public 4d 


.2022 

.000 


.0995 

.076 


.0979 

.082 


.5907 

.000 


.3291 

.000 


.0894 

.111 


.1233 

.028 


Employer 4e 


.1580 

.005 


.1321 

.078 


.0918 

.102 


.4604 

.000 


.7345 

.000 


.2973 

.000 


.2939 

.000 


Licensing 4f 
Agencies 


-.0785 

.163 


-.0117 

.835 


.2158 

.000 


.1048 

.061 


.2273 

.000 


.7611 

.000 


.4228 

.000 


Profess. 4g 
Org. 


-.0050 

.930 


-.0997 

.075 


.0422 

.453 


.1420 

.011 


.2467 

.000 


.4621 

.000 


.7121 

nnn 


the probability^ ““ “ "* correlatton coefficient. Th^number is ' 
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Appendix C 

Contingency Tables for Amount of Influence of Outside Groups on Courses Offered by 

Level of Influence 
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Table A 



Influence. E- on of Amount of Student Influenc e on Courses Offered by Level of 




Row Total 

50 

15.6 



98 

30.5 



93 

29.0 



77 

24.0 



3 

0.9 



321 

100.0 



1 14 



r\ 

-1- O 




Table B 



Amount of C ollege Administration Influence on 



Amount 
Count 1 

Row % 

Column % I Very 
Total % Low 


Level 

Low About High Very 

Ri §ht Hirt 


10 

45.5 

None 588 

3.1 


6 

27.3 
12.2 
' 1.9 


5 

22.7 

2.8 

1.6 


4.5 

2.0 

0.3 




1 7 ' 
6.7" 

Light 4i.2 

2.2 


35 

33.7 

71.4 

11.0 


60 

57.7 

33.7 

18.8 


2 

1.9 

4.0 

0.6 




Moderate 


6 

5.8 
12.2 

1.9 


84 

80.8 

47.2 

26.3 


11 

10.6 

22.0 

3.4 


3 

2.9 

12.0 

0.9 


Heavy 


2 

2.5 

4.1 

0.6 


29 

36.7 

16.3 

9.1 


33 

41.8 

66.0 

10.3 


15 

19.0 

60.0 
4.7 


Total 

i — _ ^ - 






3 

30.0 

6.0 

0.9 


7 

70.0 

28.0 
2.2 


t "T 17 49 178 50 

T ° tal 5 - 3 15.4 55.8 15.7 


25 

7.8 





Offered 



Row Total 

22 

6.9 



104 

32.6 



104 

32.6 



79 

24.8 



10 

3.1 



319 

100.0 
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Table C 



of Amount of O ovgmment Influence on Courses Offered by Level of 



Amount 
Count 
Row % 



Total % 



None 



Light 



Level 



Moderate 



Heavy 



Total 

Column 

Total 



% 


Very 

Low 


Low 


About 

Right 


High 


Very 

High 




35 


11 


40 


1 






40.2 


12.6 


46.0 


1.1 






81.4 


17.5 


27.4 


2.2 






1 1.1 


3.5 


12.7 


0.3 






8 


43 


40 


2 






8.6 


46.2 


43.0 


2.2 






18.6 


68.3 


27.4 


4.4 






2.5 


13.7 


12.7 


0.6 








8 


50 


11 


3 






11.1 


69.4 


15.3 


4.2 






12.7 


34.2 


24.4 


16.7 






2.5 


15.9 


3.5 


1.0 






1 


15 


31 


8 






1.8 


27.3 


56.4 


14.5 






1.6 


10.3 


68.9 


44.4 






0.3 


4.8 


9.8 


2.5 








1 




7 








12.5 




87.5 








0.7 




38.9 








0.3 




2.2 


43 


63 


146 


45 


18 


13.7 


20.0 


46.3 


14.3 


5.7 



Row Total 

22 

6.9 



93 

29.5 



72 

22.9 



55 

17.5 



8 

2.5 



315 

100.0 
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Table D 



^gii°IlolAniou^^ Influe nce on Courses Offered by Level of 



Amount 

Count Level 

Row % 

Total % ° Low L ° W H ‘ gh Ver T 

— — Rjgnt Hi ah 


Row Total 


46 

46.0 

None 82 . 

14.6 


18 

18.0 

22.5 

5.7 


36 

36.0 

22.8 

11.4 






100 

31.7 

1 13 
35.9 


r 8 

7.1 

Light 14J 

2.5 


49 

43.4 

61.3 

15.6 


56 

49.6 

35.4 

17.8 






| 1 
1.4 

Moderate ] g 

0.3 


12 

16.7 

15.0 

3.8 


53 

73.6 

33.5 

16.8 


5 

6.9 

33.3 

1.6 


1 

1.4 

16.7 

0.3 


72 

22.9 

28 

8.9 

2 

0.6 

315 

100.0 


P 1 

3.6 

Heavy 18 

0.3 


1 

3.6 

1.3 

0.3 


13 

46.4 

8.2 

4.1 


10 

35.7 

66.7 
3.2 


T 

10.7 

50.0 

1.0 


Total I 

1 . . ~ 








2 

100.0 

33.3 

0.6 


T , 56 80 158 15 

T ° tal 178 25.4 50.2 4.8 


6 

1.9 
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Table E 



Faculty Perception of Amount of Employer Influence 
Influence. 



on Courses Offered by Level of 



Amount 
Count 
Row % 
Column % 
Total % 


Very 

Low 


Low 


Level 

About 

Right 


High 


Very 

High 


Row Total 




22 


11 


11 


1 




45 




48.9 


24.4 


24.4 


2.2 




14.1 


None 


71.0 


16.2 


7.4 


1.8 








6.9 


3.4 


3.4 


0.3 








7 


•• 35 


35 


1 




78 




9.0 


44.9 


44.9 


1.3 




24.4 


Light 


22.6 


51.5 


23.5 


1.8 








2.2 


10.9 


10.9 


0.3 








2 


20 


73 


10 


3 


108 




1.9 


18.5 


67.6 


9.3 


2.8 


33.8 


Moderate 


6.5 


29.4 


49.0 


18.2 


17.6 






0.6 


6.3 


22.8 


3.1 


0.9 








2 


28 


40 


8 


78 






2.6 


35.9 


51.3 


10.3 


24.4 


Heavy 




2.9 


18.8 


72.7 


47.1 








0.6 


8.8 


12.5 


2.5 










2 


3 


6 


11 










27.3 


54.5 


3.4 


Total 






1.3 


5.5 


35.3 










0.6 | 


0.9 


1.6 




Column 


31 


68 


149 


55 


17 


320 


Total 


9.7 


21.3 


46.6 


17.2 


5.3 


100.0 
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Table F 



S vel'ofMuence. ° L Am ° Un ‘ ° f Lic ^- nsin S on Courses Offered by 



Amount 

Count 



Level 



Row % 



Column % 
Total % 


Very 

Low 


Low 


About 

Right 


High 


Very 

High 




44 


1 


26 


2 




None 


60.3 


1.4 


35.6 


2.7 




88.0 


3.7 


18.2 


3.3 






13.8 


0.3 


8.2 


0.6 






4 


19 


17 




3 




9.3 


44.2 


39.5 




7.0 


Light 


8.0 


70.4 


11.9 




7.7 




1.3 


6.0 


5.3 




0.9 




1 


4 


56 


6 






1.5 


6.0 


83.6 


9.0 




Moderate 


2.0 


14.8 


39.2 


10.0 






0.3 


1.3 


17.6 


1-9 






1 


2 


41 


47 


22 


Heavy 


0.9 


1.8 


36.3 


41.6 


19.5 


2.0 


7.4 


28.7 


78.3 


56.4 




0.3 


0.6 


12.9 


14.7 


6.9 






1 


3 


5 


14 


Total 




4.3 

3.7 


13.0 

2.1 


21.7 

8.3 


60.9 

35.9 






. 0.3 


0.9 


1.6 | 


4.4 


Column 


50 


27 


143 


60 


39 


Total 


15.7 


8.5 


44.8 


18.8 


12.2 



Row Total 

73 

22.9 



43 

13.5 



67 

21.0 



113 

35.4 



23 

7.2 



319 

100.0 
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0 



Table G 



f aculty Perception of Amount of Pr o fessional Organization Influence on Courses Of fered 
by Level of Professional O rganization Influence on Courses Offered. 



Amount 
Count 
Row % 
Column % 
Total % 


Very 

Low 


Low 


Level 

About 

Right 


High 


Very 

High 


Row Total 




39 


7 


17 






64 


None 


60.9 


10.9 


26.6 


1.6 




20.0 


86.7 


12.5 


10.6 


2.3 








12.2 


2.2 


5.3 


0.3 








5 


36 


37 


2 


1 


81 




6.2 


44.4 


45.7 


2.5 


1.2 


25.3 


Light 


11.1 


64.3 


. 23.1 


4.7 


6.3 






1.6 


11.3 


11.6 


0.6 


0.3 






1 


12 


67 


11 


1 


92 




1.1 


13.0 


72.8 


12.0 


1.1 


28 8 


Moderate 


2.2 


21.4 


41.9 


25.6 


6.3 






0.3 


3.8 


20.9 


3.4 


0.3 








1 


37 


29 


9 


76 


Heavy 




1.3 


48.7 


38.2 


11.8 


23.8 




1.8 


23.1 


67.4 


56.3 








0.3 


11.6 


9.1 


2.8 




Total 




i__L 


2 

28.6 

1.3 

0.6 




5 

71.4 

31.3 

1.6 


7 

2.2 


Column 

Total 


45 

14.1 


56 

17.5 


160 

50.0 


43 

13.4 


16 

5.0 


320 

100.0 
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Appendix D 

Contingency Tables for Amount of Influence of Outside Groups on Course Content 

Level of Influence 
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Table A 



on Course Coma I ^ of 



Amount 




Row Total 

34 

10.7 



119 

37.4 



130 

40.9 



31 

9.7 



4 

1.3 



318 

100.0 




122 



133 



Table B 



faculty Perception of Am o unt of College Administration In fluence 
Level of Influence. 



on Course Content 



by 



Amount 
Count 
Row % 
Column % 
Total % 


Very 

Low 


Low 


Level 

About 

Right 


High 


Very 

High 




30 


6 


24 








50.0 


10.0 


40.0 






None 


90.9 


10.2 


12.8 








9.3 


1.9 


7.5 








2 


45 


96 


J 


1 




1.4 


30.6 


65.3 


2.0 


0.7 


Light 


6.1 


76.3 


51.3 


9.1 


11.1 




0.6 


14.0 


29.9 


0.9 


0.3 






8 


62 


8 


1 






10.1 


78.5 


10.1 


1.3 


Moderate 




13.6 


33.2 


24.2 


11.1 






2.5 


19.3 


2.5 


0.3 








5 


21 


4 








16.7 


70.0 


13.3 


Heavy 


’ 




2.7 


63.6 


44.4 








1.6 


6.5 


1.2 




1 






1 


3 




20.0 






20.0 


60.0 


Total 


3.0 






3.0 


33.3 




0.3 






0.3 


0.9 


Column 


33 


59 


187 


33 


9 


Total 


10.3 


18.4 


58.3 


10.3 


2.8 



Row Total 

60 

18.7 



147 

45.8 



79 

24.6 



30 

9.3 



5 

1.6 



321 

100.0 





5 

t 



123 



Amount 



Count 
Row % 
Column % 
Total % 


Very 

Low 


Low 


About 

Right 


High 


Very 

High 




46 


8 


43 








46.9 


8.2 


43.9 


1.0 




None 


83.6 


14.5 


24.7 


3.7 






14.5 


2.5 


13.5 


0.3 






7 


40 


70 


5 






5.7 


32.8 


57.4 


4.1 




Light 


12.7 


72.7 


: 40.2 


18.5 






2.2 


12.6 


22.0 


1.6 








6 


51 


2 


2 






9.8 


83.6 


3.3 


3 3 


Moderate 




10.9 


29.3 


7.4 


28.6 






1.9 


16.0 


0.6 


0.6 




2 


1 


10 


19 


5 




5.4 


2.7 


27.0 


51.4 


13.5 


Heavy 


3.6 


1.8 


5.7 


70.4 


71.4 




0.6 


0.3 


3.1 


6.0 


1.6 


Total 












Column 


55 


55 


174 


27 


7 


Total 


17.3 


17.3 


54.7 


8.5 


/ 

2.2 



Row Total 

98 

30.8 



122 

38.4 



61 

19.2 



37 
1 1.6 



0 

0.0 



318 

100.0 




124 



135 



Table D 



Faculty Perception of Amount of Public 
Influence. 



Influence on Course Content by Level of 



Amount 
Count 
Row % 
Column % 
Total % 


Very 

Low 


Low 


Level 

About 

Right 


High 


Very 

High 




58 


7 


44 








53.2 


6.4 


40.4 






None 


92.1 


9.6 


26.8 








18.2 


2:2 


13.8 








4 


58 


67 








3.1 


45.0 


51.9 






Light 


6.3 


79.5 


40.9 








1.3 

_ 


18.2 


21.0 










8 


49 


3 


2 




1.6 


12.7 


77.8 


4.8 


3.2 


Moderate 


1.6 


11.0 


29.9 


21.4 


40.0 




0.3 


2.5 


15.4 


0.9 


0.6 








4 


10 


2 








25.0 


62.5 


12.5 


Heavy 






2.4 


71.4 


40.0 








1.3 


3.1 


0.6 










1 


1 










50.0 


50.0 


Total 




















7.1 


20.0 










0.3 


0.3 


Column 


63 


73 


164 


14 


5 


Total 


19.7 


22.9 


51.4 


4.4 


1.6 



Row Total 

109 

34.2 



129 

40.4 



63 

19.7 



16 

5.0 



2 

0.6 



319 

100.0 




125 



13 



r\ 

ht 



Table E 



b il1uence erCe ^^ 0n °^" daT10unt — E m ployer Influence on Course Content by Level of 



Amount 



Level 



Count 
Row % 
Column % 
Total % 


Very 

Low 


Low 


About 

Right 


High 


Very 

High 




25 


8 


17 








50.0 


16.0 


34.0 






None 


80.6 


13.8 


9.9 








7.8 


2:5 


5.3 








6 


36 


34 


1 






7.8 


46.8 


44.2 


1.3 




Light 


19.4 


62.1 


19.9 


2.3 






1.9 


11.2 


10.6 


0.3 








10 


95 


4 








9.2 


87.2 


3.7 




Moderate 




17.2 


55.6 


9.1 








3.1 


29.6 


1.2 








3 


24 


39 


5 






4.2 


33.8 


54.9 


7.0 


Heavy 




5.2 


14.0 


88.6 


29.4 






0.9 


7.5 


. 12.1 


1.6 






1 


1 




12 






7.1 


7.1 




85.7 


Total 




1.7 


0.6 




70.6 






0.3 


0.3 




3.7 


Column 


31 


58 


171 


44 


17 


Total 


9.7 


18.1 


53.3 


13.7 


5.3 



Row Total 

50 

15.6 



77 

24.0 



109 

34.0 



71 

22.1 



14 

4.4 



321 

100.0 



3 

ERIC 



126 



13 



I 



Table F 



^Hoflnflucn^! ~ Amount of Licensing Agenc y I nfluence on Course Content by 




Row Total 

79 

24.6 



52 

16.2 



69 

21.5 



104 

32.4 



17 

5.3 



321 

100.0 




127 



133 



Table G 



by Le^eH n^ence 0 ^ Am ° Unt Professio nal Organization Influence on Course Content 




O 

ERIC 



128 



Appendix E 

Summary Tables for Percent Response for Influence of Outside Groups by 

Institutional Type 
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Percent Response for Influence on Courses Offered by Institutional Type. 



Group 


Institutional 

type 


None 


Light 


Moderate 


Heavy 


Total 


Students 


TYCC 


18.0 


29.9 


26.8 


24.2 


1.0 




MLAC 


11.8 


31.5 


32.3 


23.6 


0.8 


College administration 


TYCC 


4.1 


23.8 


34.7 


32.1 


5.2 




MLAC 


11.0 


45.7 


29.9 


13.4 


0.0 


Local, state, or federal govt. 


TYCC 


20.2 


29.5 


28.5 


18.1 


3.6 




MLAC 


38.9 


29.4 


14.3 


16.7 


0.8 


Public 


TYCC 


26.2 


35.1 


25.1 


12.6 


1.0 




MLAC 


40.8 


36.8 


19.2 


3.2 


0.0 


Employers 


TYCC 


12.4 


21.6 


31.4 


30.9 


3.6 




MLAC 


16.5 


28.3 


37.8 


14.2 


3.1 


Licensing agencies 


TYCC 


24.0 


16.1 


21.9 


30.7 


7.3 




MLAC 


21.3 


9.4 


19.7 


42.5 


7.1 


Professional organizations 


TYCC 


25.3 


27.8 


26.3 


18.6 


2.1 




MLAC 


11.9 


21.4 


32.5 


31.7 


2.4 



Note. TYCC is the abbreviation used for public, two-year, community college (n = 171). 
ML AC is the abbreviation for masters-degree, liberal arts and sciences college (n = 149). 



All figures are in percent. 
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Table B 



Percent Response for Influence 



Group 



on Cours e Content by Institutional Type. 

Institutional None Light Moderate 
type 



Heavy 



Total 



Students 


TYCC 


14.5 


38.3 


37.8 


8.8 


0.5 




MLAC 


4.8 


36.0 


45.6 


11.2 


2.4 


College administration 


TYCC 


12.4 


44.3 


28.9 


11.9 


2.6 




MLAC 


28.3 


48.0 


18.1 


5.5 


0.0 


Local, state, or federal govt. 


TYCC 


23.4 


40.1 


24.0 


12.5 


0.0 




MLAC 


42.5 


35.4 


11.8 


10.2 


0.0 


Public 


TYCC 


32.5 


37.1 


22.7 


7.2 


0.5 




MLAC 


37.0 


45.7 


15.0 


1.6 


0.8 


Employers 


TYCC 


14.4 


18.0 


33.5 


27.8 


6.2 




MLAC 


17.3 


33.1 


34.6 


13.4 


1.6 


Licensing agencies 


TYCC 


24.7 


17.5 


22.2 


29.4 


6.2 




MLAC 


24.4 


14.2 


20.5 


37.0 


3.9 


Professional organizations 


TYCC 


24.4 


23.8 


26.9 


22.3 


2.6 


NotG. TYCC! IS thp 


MLAC 

n i i can t/M* iL ^ 


14.2 


18.1 


40.2 


26.8 


0.8 



^£t£. TYCC is the abbreviation used for public, two-year, community college (n = 171) 
MLAS is the abbreviation for masters-degree, liberal arts and sciences college (n = 149) 
All figures are in percent. V 
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Appendix F 



Summary Tables for Percent Response for Influence of Outside Groups by 

Faculty Characteristic 
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Table A 



Per rent Response Influence on C ourses Offered by Academic Discipline or Field. 



Group 

Pi i — 


Discipline 

or 

Field 


None 


Light 


Moderate 


Heavy 


Total 


Students 


Lib. Arts 


8.1 


26.2 


31.5 


32.9 


1.3 




Prof./Tech. 


21.6 


34.5 


26.9 


16.4 


0.6 


College administration 


Lib. Arts 


3.4 


32.4 


33.8 


27.0 


3.4 




Prof./Tech. 


9.9 


32.2 


32.2 


22.8 


2.9 


Local, state, or federal govt. 


Lib. Arts 


31.1 


28.4 


23.0 


14.9 


2.7 




Prof./Tech. 


24.7 


30.6 


22.9 


19.4 


2.4 


Public 


Lib. Arts 


30.8 


39.7 


21.9 


6.8 


0.7 




Prof./Tech. 


32.5 


32.5 


23.7 


10.7 


0.6 


Employers 


Lib. Arts 


17.4 


26.8 


38.3 


14.8 


2.7 




Prof./Tech. 


10.5 


22.2 


30.4 


32.7 


4.1 


Licensing agencies 


Lib. Arts 


30.4 


15.5 


24.3 


25.0 


4.7 




Prof./Tech. 


15.9 


11.8 


18.2 


44.7 


9.4 


Professional organizations 


Lib. Arts 


.28.2 


29.5 


27.5 


14.8 


0 0 




Prof./Tech. 


12.4 


21.8 


30.0 


31.8 


4 1 


iNuie. ah ngures are in percent of each field 
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Table B 



Percent Response for Influence on Course Content by Academic Discipline or Field. 



Group 



Discipline 

or None Light Moderate Heavy Total 

Field 



Students 

College administration 

Local, state, or federal govt. 

Public 

Employers 

Licensing agencies 

Professional organizations 
Note. All figures are in 



Lib. Arts 


11.6 


32.2 


Prof./Tech. 


9.9 


41.5 


Lib. Arts 


20.1 


40.3 


Prof./Tech. 


17.0 


50.9 


Lib. Arts 


38.9 


32.2 


Prof./Tech. 


24.3 


43.8 


Lib. Arts 


39.6 


36.9 


Prof./Tech. 


29.2 


43.9 


Lib. Arts 


23.5 


28.2 


Prof./Tech. 


8.2 


20.5 


Lib. Arts 


32.9 


19.5 


Prof./Tech. 


17.0 


13.5 



40.4 


14.4 


1.4 


41.5 


5.8 


1.2 


24.8 


12.1 


2.7 


24.6 


7.0 


0.6 


18.8 


10.1 


0.0 


19.5 


12.4 


0.0 


20.8 


2.7 


0.0 


18.7 


7.0 


1.2 


33.6 


12.8 


2.0 


34.5 


30.4 


6.4 


24.2 


21.5 


2.0 


19.3 


42.1 


8.2 


30.4 


16.9 


0.0 


33.9 


30.4 


3.5 



Lib. Arts 29.7 23.0 

Prof./Tech. 11.7 20.5 

percent of each type. 
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Table C 



Percent Response for Influence on Courses Offered by Academic Rank. 



Group 


Rank 


None 


Light 


Moderate Heavy 


Total 


Students 


Instructor 


17.8 


31.4 


28.1 


21.6 


1.1 




Assist. Prof. 


11.8 


41.2 


33.3 


11.8 


2.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


12.5 


28.1 


37.5 


21.8 


0.0 




Professor 


11.4 


22.9 


22.9 


42.9 


0.0 


College administration 


Instructor 


4.3 


25.5 


33.7 


32.1 


4.3 




Assist. Prof. 


7.8 


47.1 


29.4 


15.7 


0.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


12.5 


34.4 


40.6 


12.5 


0.0 


* 


Professor 


17.1 


51.4 


22.9 


8.6 


0.0 


Local, state, or federal govt. 


Instructor 


21.7 


29.9 


28.3 


16.8 


3.3 




Assist. Prof. 


34.0 


28.0 


16.0 


22.0 


0.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


28.1 


46.9 


9.4 


15.6 


0.0 




Professor 


57.1 


20.0 


11.4 


8.6 


2.9 


Public 


Instructor 


28.7 


34.8 


23.2 


12.2 


1.1 




Assist. Prof. 


37.3 


43.1 


17.6 


2.0 


0.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


53.1 


21.9 


21.9 


3.1 


0.0 




Professor 


35.3 


41.2 


17.6 


5.9 


0.0 


Employers 


Instructor 


13.5 


22.2 


32.4 


28.1 


3.8 




Assist. Prof. 


15.7 


29.4 


37.3 


15.7 


2.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


15.6 


25.0 


40.6 


15.6 


3.1 




Professor 


20.0 


25.7 


37.1 


14.3 


2.9 


Licensing agencies 


Instructor 


24.5 


16.8 


20.1 


31.0 


7.6 




Assist. Prof. 


19.6 


7.8 


21.6 


47.1 


3.9 




Assoc. Prof. 


18.8 


15.6 


12.5 


40.6 


12.5 




Professor 


31.4 


5.7 


22.9 


31.4 


8.6 


Professional organizations 


Instructor 


25.9 


25.9 


26.5 


19.5 


2.2 




Assist. Prof. 


11.8 


15.7 


29.4 


41.2 


2.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


15.6 


31.3 


28.1 


25.0 


0.0 




Professor 


11.4 


25.7 


40.0 


20.0 


2.9 


Note. All figures are in percent of each field. 
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Table D 



P ercent Response for Infl u ence on Course Content by Academic Rank. 



P- ar> k None Light Moderate Heavy Total 



Students 


Instructor 


13.0 


38.6 


39.1 


8.2 


1.1 




Assist. Prof. 


3.9 


37.3 


52.9 


5.9 


0.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


6.3 


46.9 


34.4 


6.3 


6.3 




Professor 


12.1 


27.3 


36.4 


24.2 


0.0 


College administration 


Instructor 


13.0 


45.9 


25.9 


12.4 


2.7 




Assist. Prof. 


15.7 


62.7 


15.7 


5.9 


0.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


31.3 


37.5 


25.0 


6.3 


0.0 




Professor 


45.7 


34.3 


20.0 


0.0 


0.0 


Local, state, or federal govt. 


Instructor 


24.6 


41.0 


20.8 


13.7 


0.0 




Assist. Prof. 


35.3 


41.2 


17.6 


5.9 


0.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


37.5 


37.5 


15.6 


9.4 


0.0 




Professor 


62.9 


22.9 


5.7 


8.6 


0.0 


Public 


Instructor 


33.5 


38.4 


20.5 


7.0 


0.5 




Assist. Prof. 


. 33.3 


47.1 


17.6 


6.3 


0.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


43.8 


40.6 


15.6 


0.0 


0.0 




Professor 


42.9 


37.1 


14.3 


2.9 


2.9 


Employers 


Instructor 


15.1 


17.8 


34.1 


27.0 


5.9 




Assist. Prof. 


15.7 


37.3 


33.3 


13.7 


0.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


21.9 


25.0 


40.6 


9.4 


3.1 




Professor 


20.0 


25.7 


34.3 


17.1 


2.9 


Licensing agencies 


Instructor 


26.5 


15.1 


20.0 


12.4 


5.9 




Assist. Prof. 


15.7 


15.7 


23.5 


45.1 


0.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


21.9 


18.8 


21.9 


31.3 


6.3 




Professor 


42.9 


17.1 


14.3 


17.1 


8.6 


Professional organizations 


Instructor 


25.0 


22.8 


28.3 


21.7 


2.2 




Assist. Prof. 


9.8 


19.6 


39.2 


31.4 


0.0 




Assoc. Prof. 


21.9 


18.8 


28.1 


31.3 


0.0 




Professor 


17.1 


20.0 


42.9 


17.1 


2.9 


Note. All figures are in percent of each rank 
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Percent Response for Influence on Courses Offered by Tenure. 



Group 


Tenure 

Status 


None 


Light 


Moderate 


Heavy 


Total 


Students 


Tenured 


12.8 


32.0 


30.4 


24.8 


0.0 




Non-Tenured 


17.5 


29.9 


27.8 


23.2 


1.5 


College administration 


Tenured 


9.7 


39.5 


32.3 


17.7 


0.8 




Non-Tenured 


5.2 


27.8 


33.5 


29.4 


4.1 


Local, state, or federal govt. 


Tenured 


38.4 


32.0 


16.8 


12.0 


0.8 




Non-Tenured 


20.8 


28.1 


27.1 


20.3 


3.6 


Public 


Tenured 


36.1 


32.8 


25.4 


5.7 


0.0 




Non-Tenured 


29.2 


38.0 


20.8 


10.9 


1.0 


Employers 


Tenured 


16.8 


20.8 


39.2 


20.0 


3.2 




Non-Tenured 


12.4 


26.8 


30.4 


26.8 


3.6 


Licensing agencies 


Tenured 


28.2 


12.1 


17.7 


37.9 


4.0 




Non-Tenured 


19.7 


14.5 


22.8 


33.7 


9.3 


Professional organizations 


Tenured 


-15.2 


25.6 


33.6 


24.8 


0.8 




Non-Tenured 


23.3 


25.4 


25.4 


22.8 


3.1 



N° te - All figures are in percent of each tenure status. 
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Table F 



Percent Response for Influence on Course Content by Tenure. 



Group 


Tenure 

Status 


None 


Light 


Moderate 


Heavy 


Total 


Students 


Tenured 


7.3 


30.1 


52.0 


9.8 


0.8 




Non-Tenured 


13.0 


42.5 


33.7 


9.3 


1 .6 


College administration 


Tenured 


25.6 


45.6 


21.6 


7.2 


0.0 




Non-Tenured 


14.4 


45.9 


26.8 


10.8 


2.1 


Local, state, or federal govt; 


Tenured 


42.4 


34.4 


12.8 


10.4 


0.0 


** 


Non-Tenured 


24.0 


40.6 


23.4 


12.0 


0.0 


Public 


Tenured 


37.6 


35.2 


24.0 


3.2 


0.0 




Non-Tenured 


32.0 


44.3 


16.5 


6.2 


1.0 


Employers 


Tenured 


17.6 


19.2 


36.0 


24.8 


2.4 




Non-Tenured 


14.4 


27.3 


32.0 


20.6 


5.7 


Licensing agencies 


Tenured 


30.4 


13.6 


17.6 


32.8 


5.6 




Non-Tenured 


21.1 


18.0 


23.7 


32.0 


5.2 


Professional organizations 


Tenured 


20.0 


15.2 


38.4 


24.0 


2.4 




Non-Tenured 


20.7 


25.9 


28.0 


23.8 


1 .6 



Note. All figures are in percent of each tenure status. 
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Table G 



Pe rcent Response for In fluence on Courses Offered by Race. 



None Light Moderate Heavy 



Students 


Wnon-Hisp. 


16.0 


32.7 


28.2 


22.8 




Minority 


11.5 


7.7 


34.6 


38.5 


College administration 


Wnon-Hisp. 


7.5 


34.1 


32.1 


24.2 




Minority 


0.0 


15.4 


38.5 


30.8 


Local, state, or federal govt. 


Wnon-Hisp. 


28.1 


30.1 


23.6 


16.1 


-- 


Minority 


19.2 


23.1 


15.4 


34.6 


Public 


Wnon-Hisp. 


33.4 


35.9 


21.7 


8.6 




Minority 


12.0 


36.0 


36.0 


12.0 


Employers 


Wnon-Hisp. 


14.3 


24.5 


35.7 


23.8 




Minority 


7.7 


23.1 


38.5 


30.8 


Licensing agencies 


Wnon-Hisp. 


22.9 


13.4 


20.9 


35.6 




Minority 


23.1 


15.4 


23.1 


30.8 


Professional organizations 


Wnon-Hisp. 


20.4 


24.8 


27.6 


24.8 




Minority 


16.0 


32.0 


44.0 


8.0 


Note. White, non-Hispanic is 


abbreviated Wnon-HisD 








All figures are in percent of each race. 











Total 



0 . 

7.7 

2.0 

15.4 

2.1 

7.7 

0.3 

4.0 

3.7 
0.0 

7.2 

7.7 

2.4 

0.0 
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Table H 



Percent Response for Influenc e on Course Content by Race. 



None Light Moderate Heavy Total 



Students 


White 


11.0 


38.5 


40.5 


8.6 


1.4 




Non- White 


7.7 


26.9 


42.3 


23.1 


0.0 


College administration 


White 


19.7 


47.3 


23.8 


8.2 


1.0 




Non- White 


7.7 


30.8 


30.8 


23.1 


7.7 


Local, state, or federal govt. 


White 


32.8 


36.9 


19.5 


10.9 


0.0 




Non- White 


12.0 


52.0 


16.0 


20.0 


0.0 


Public 


White 


35.7 


40.5 


18.4 


4.8 


0.7 




Non- White 


19.2 


38.5 


34.6 


7.7 


0.0 


Employers 


White 


16.0 


22.4 


34.4 


22.8 


4.4 




Non- White 


11.5 


38.5 


30.8 


15.4 


3.8 


Licensing agencies 


White 


25.2 


15.0 


21.8 


32.7 


5.4 




Non- White 


19.2 


30.8 


19.2 


26.9 


3.8 


Professional organizations 


White 


21.5 


20.1 


31.7 


24.6 


2.0 




Non- White 


3.1 


38.5 


38.5 


15 4 


n n 


iNote. AJI hgures are in percent of each race : 
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Table I 



Summary of Percent Response for Influence on Courses Offered by Gender. 



Group 


Gender 


None 


Light 


Moderate 


Heavy 


Total 


Students 


Female 


17.3 


31.4 


29.8 


20.9 


0.5 




Male 


12.7 


29.4 


27.8 


28.6 


1.6 


College administration 


Female 


7.4 


31.1 


32.6 


25.8 


3.2 




Male 


6.3 


34.1 


32.5 


23.8 


3.2 


Local, state, or federal govt. 


Female 


22.8 


28.6 


24.9 


20.6 


3.2 




Male 


34.1 


31.7 


19.8 


12.7 


1.6 


Public 


Female 


33.2 


34.2 


25.1 


7.0 


0.5 




Male 


31.0 


38.9 


19.0 


10.3 


0.8 


Employers 


Female 


15.2 


22.5 


36.6 


22.5 


3.1 




Male 


11.9 


26.2 


31.0 


27.0 


4.0 


Licensing agencies 


Female 


17.5 


11.1 


19.6 


41.8 


10.1 




Male 


12.1 


17.5 


23.0 


27.0 


2.4 


Professional organizations 


Female 


21.5 


23.0 


23.6 


28.8 


3.1 




Male 


15.2 


29.6 


37.6 


16.8 


0.8 



Note. All figures are in percent of each gender. 
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Table J 



SHSBSQlgfPerCEnt Response fo r .nfl.r-nce on CoURi<; hv 




Students 


Female 

Male 


12.1 

7.3 


36.8 

38.7 


40.5 

42.7 


8.9 

10.5 


1.6 

0.8 


College administration 


Female 

Male 


17.8 

19.0 


47.1 

44.4 


25.1 

23.8 


8.9 

10.3 


1.0 

2.4 


Local, state, or federal govt. 


Female 

Male 


25.1 

38.7 


41.4 

33.9 


21.5 

16.1 


12.0 

11.3 


0.0 

0.0 


Public 


Female 

Male 


33.0 

35.7 


44.0 

35.7 


18.8 

21.4 


3.1 

7.1 


1.0 

0.0 


Employers 


Female 

Male 


13.1 

18.3 


25.7 

21.4 


38.2 

28.6 


19.9 

25.4 


3.1 

6.3 


Licensing agencies 


Female 

Male 


18.3 

33.3 


14.1 

19.8 


25.7 

15.1 


34.6 

29.4 


7.3 

2.4 


Professional organizations 

Mnfp A 11 fZ 


Female 

Male 


19.9 

19.0 


20.9 

23.0 


30.4 

35.7 


26.2 

21.4 


2.6 
n « 


i ™ u S urcs are in percent of each gender — . 
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